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The British mail steamer Careponia left Liver- 
pool on the 4th, touched at Halifax on the 16th, and 
reached Boston on the 18th, making the passage in 
14 days 6 hours. She brought 42 passengers to Ha- 
lifax, and 43 from thence—leaving eight there and 
taking in nine. She brought 14,000 letters of which 
5,025 were for New York. Postage amounts to about 
$17,000. On those to New Orleans $307. 

The war fever appears to be subsiding for the pre- 
sent. The steam ship Acadia left Boston on the 16th 
ult. arrived at Liverpool on the 29th, in thirteen days 
passage. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tue McLeop case. The Acadia carried out the 
account of the trial of Mcleod, which is published 
at length in the London papers. Fifteen columns of 
the Sun, of the 30th are occupied with the particu- 
lars of it. The papers generally express satisfaction 
atthe result. The London Chronicle (Whig) an- 
nouneing the decision, says: ‘“The result of this trial 
might have been easily a from the proceed- 
ings of the three first days. The manner however, 
in which the investigation has been conducted is high- 
ly creditable to the character of the judicial tribunals 
of America. Had the case been one affecting an 
American subject in England and triable at one of our 
assizes we could not have wished the mere formal 
proceedings to have passed off otherwise than they 
did at Utica.” 

A report that Louis om ae had offered his medi- 
ation between England and this country, was cur- 
rent in the best informed circles. 

The following paragraph appears in the London 
Herald of October 30. The Herald, by the way, is 
said to be the organ of Lord Aberdeen, the foreign 
secretary. 

“We we reason to believe that if any serious 
difference should arise between Great Britain and 
the United States of America, relative to the trial 
of McLeod, the northeastern boundary, or any other 
question pending between both countries, our govern- 
ment has a to accept the mediation of France, 
Which mediation has been offered as a guarantee of 


Peace and good will between the French and English 
Cabinets, 
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“Relative to the trial of Mcleod, no question is 
li to arise between England and America. The 
of international law involved in the Caro- 
line affair is not a question of arbitration. We might 
as well appeal to Louis Phillippe for a decision of 
the queen’s bench. It is a mere question of law 
(upon the facts of the case there can be now no doubt) 
on which all the legal advisers of the crown have 
given a decided opinion. 

“As to making the boundary question one of arbi- 
tration, it is the merest delusion to sup that this 
would ‘settle’ it. Why it has been arbitrated u 
already. America refuses to be bound by the deci- 
sion of the king of Holland. What guarantee has 
Lord Aberdeen that Americans will be bound by the 
decision of Louis Phillippe, or is Louis Phillippe an 
arbitratorsuch as England ought to accept upon such 
a question? 

e cannot yet believe that this is to be the first 
step of Lord Aberdeen’s foreign policy.” [ Whig. 

| From the Morning Chronicle. 

A considerable portion of our paper to-day is oc- 
cupied with the trial of McLeod, an outline of which 
apa in the second edition of Saturday’s Chroné- 
cle last week. : 

The question of McLeod’s “triability” is a mat- 
ter upon which, if we are to credit the tory press, 
Lord Aberdeen is determined to make a stand in 

position ‘to the decision of the supreme court of 
New York. Is this one of the questions his lordship 
intends to submit to the arbitration of Louis Phillippe? 
On Friday last we intimated our belief that the Bri- 
tish government intended to have recourse to some 
such method of at once complimenting a doubtful 
ally and compromising a question of national inte- 
rest. 

The Herald says: “It has seldom fallen to our lot 
to communicate tidings of deeper national interest 
than those we had the pleasure of communicating, 
under the head of our American intelligence, in a 
very early second edition of gore | last. This day 
we give in another page some valuable additions to 
that intelligence. 

“The anxiety of the public mind as tothe late Mr. 
McLeod is now relieved. The news of his acquittal, 
the accounts of the deportment of the court, the 
charge of the judge, and the circumstances attend- 
ing the delivery of the verdict of the jury—so far as 
they go—impart a character of the highest and most 
satisfactory interest to the papers and despatches re- 
ceived by the ‘Acadia.’ It is pleasing, indeed, to 
contemplate, under any circumstances, so noble a 
spectacle as the majesty of law and matin’ riding 
in tranquil triumph over the wildest tide of popular 
violence and through the most furious tempest of 
popular faction. And this spectacle has been afford- 
ed to the world at large by the dignified and consci- 
entious manner in which an American judge and an 
American jury have discharged their high and re- 
sponsible duties.” 

The Times indulges in brutal sarcasms against 
the court, the jury, the American. people and their 
government, pretends to ridicule the importance 
given to the trial, sneers at the charge of judge Grid- 
ley, affirms that the acquittal was arranged before- 
hand, for fear of England’s vengance, and concludes 
with a long tirade of b docio, the key-stone of 
which is a windy call upon England to take summary 
vengeance for the insult she has endured, and ample 
security that it shall never be repeated. A brutal 
and most malignant article. 

The cotton market continues without any material 
alteration. 

The Styx steam frigate, having on board sir Charles 
Bagot, had been obliged to return to Portsmouth, 
having carried away her conneeting rod, and sus- 
tained other damage in her machinery. Sir Charles 
was to re-embark on board the Illustrious, ship-of- 
war. 

The lords of the treasury have authorised the ad- 
mission of rough rice from the United States, at one 
penny the quarter. 

The accouchement of the queen was daily expect- 
ed—her majesty had been indis , but had re- 
covered her usual health. The Liverpool European 
of the 4th instant, says—‘‘We haye yet to announce 
the birth of a prince of Wales, though such an event 
is expected to be near at hand. Her majesty, 
meanwhile, continues in the enjoyment of exgellent 
health.” 
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The greatest distress stills prevails in every pa: 
of Great Britain. Several iss ar ee hove 
taken place in many of the country towns and the 
destruction of rty has been considerable. 
Several large meetings have been held in 
chester, Leeds, and other places, by the ists. 
Vincent, the Chartist, at a visi Berra Manches- 
ter, moved, “that the poune’s. arter is sufficient 
for the removal of eve! ise, and that’ the agita- 
tion for its adoption ought to be persevered.in.” . 
Upwards of £1,000 have been raised in London 


pon | for the destitute Paisley operatives. The queen gave 


£100 and sir Robert Peel gave £50. # 

To increase the distress that forms so large a px 
tion of the difficulties attending the posite of sir 
Robert Peel’s ministry, it is now said that the potato 
crop in Ireland is likely to prove a total failure. 

he incessant rains in Ireland during the month of 
October have been productive of serious injury to the 
crops of grain and potatoes. The Leeds Mercury 
ar on this subject: ; 

very week of the present month has made the 
winding up of the harvest and the prospects of the 
country more unfavorable and gloomy. The corn 
crops, m some of the northern and hilly districts, 
have been quite ruined;. and owing to the excessive 
quantity of rain, the potatoes in many parts of Eng- 
land and Ireland, have rotted in the ground, 80 as 
very materially to diminish the food for the peopk 
The price of corn is, consequently, on the advance, 
and the ports would soon be open again for the ad- 
mission of corn at the lowest duty, if it were not that, 
the bad quality of much of the new wheat keeps 
down the averages. Trade continues to be in a 
wretchedly depressed state, both in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire; and there isa prospect of a winter of 
the most severe suffering, if not of terror. There 
have recently been many incendiary fires in the ag- 
ricultural districts; by what parties they are com- 
mitted is yet unknown; but it is certain that such 
fires occur in times of distress, however criminal and 
infatuated are the incendiaries. 

Government is about to strengthen the fortifica- 
tions of Gibraltar. 

The Royal West India Mail company has memo- 
rialised government to run monthly instead of fort- 
nightly. 

¢ overland mail from India with very im 
intelligence from China, was hourly expec 
rive in, London. 

The British troops in China have suffered so much 
that it is stated that the force is to be augmented by 
two regiments. 

It is stated that the greater part of the six millions 
of doliars paid by the Chinese for the redemption of 
Canton, turns out to be bad silver. . 

Census or 1841—Poprvutartion oF THe Britisu em- 
pire. From the results of the census which has just 
been concluded, it appears that the population of 

Great Britain and Ireland in the present year amounts 
to upwards of twenty-seven millions of souls. .The 
retuf for the three kingdoms, the Channel Islands, 
and the Isle of Man, is as follows: 


rtant 
to ar- 





England and Wales, - - - 15,901,981 
Scotland, - - - - - 2,624,586 
Ireland, - lp 5 2 8,205,382 
Guernsey, Jersey and Man, - ~- 124,079 

Total, - ~ - - 26,856,028 


This is exclusive of the army and navy, of mer- 
chant seamen afloat, and of all persons an ae 
abroad, or not under a roof on the night of the 5 
of June. Including these classes, the population may: 
be safely taken at twenty-seven millions, which isan 
increase of about two millions since 1831. If to this 
be added the population of the colonies ndent on 
this country, it will be found that the subjects of the 
British crown are more numerous than that of any 
other civilized monarchy or republic on the face of 
the globe. After making every allowance for pos- 
sible exaggeration or uncertainty in the accounts of 
the Indian or Australian ge pemesy we may safely 
say that her majesty, queen Victoria is the sovereign 
of a hundred millions of subjects—a larger portion 


of the human race than has ever ed’ any one 
European sovereign since the downfall 6f the Ro- 
man empire. [Liverpool Times. 


Fre mw THE Towser or Lonpor. An event 
which will be long remembered in the annals of 





English history, and which may be regarded in 
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on Sa ay night last, in the entire des 
esti’ with its contents, of that magnificent building 

ing so prominent a feature in the far-famed 
Tower of London, denominated “the grand _ store- 
-house and small armory,” containing, in addition to 
an almost innumerable quantity of trophies and other 
evidences of British , no less a number than 


The g ad store-house is north of the white tower, 
lilding of brick and hewn stone. It extends 
Jength 345 feet, and is 60 feet broad; it was com- 
enced bh s Il. and finished by William Ill.— 

| the first floor of this edifice is that nt 
room called the small armory. At the west end of 
this building is situated the church founded by Ed- 
ward III. and dedicated to St. Peter in chains, in 
which are deposited the remains of many noble and 
some royal personages, executed either in the tower 
or on the hill, and buried here in obscurity. On the 
east of this building is situated the newly erected 
jewel tower, in which the regalia and all the crown 
Jewels are kept. 

The first discovery of the fire was made about half 
past ten o’clock, by the sentry on duty at the jewel 
office, who perceived a bright light issuing from the 
windows of this tower, which is situated at the north- 
ern extremity of the building and immediately at- 
tached to the grand store-house or armory. The en- 
gines stationed in the tower (of which there are se- 
veral) were immediately on the x oe and were quick- 
ly followed by those of the neighboring parishes, and 

ost immediately after by those of the brigade es- 
tablishment. The flames had by this time gained a 
fearful ascendancy, and the fire had made its way 
from the round tabie tower to the centre of the grand 
armory, and burst forth from several windows with 
extraordinary fury, rapidly extending both east and 
west. The greatest difficulty was experienced in ob- 
taining a supply of water, and it was not until the 
hose had been conveyed to the water’s edge, that any 
thing like a sufficient quantity was obtained, and even 
then the distance was so great to the burning pile, 
that the labors of the firemen were frequently re- 
tarded for long intervals. 

In the grand armory, which is stated to have been 
the largest room in Europe, were deposited 280,000 
stand of arms, besides a vast quantity of military car- 
riages, bombs and other spoils of war, captured by 
our troops in various parts of the world. The flames 
having once penetrated this hall, no hope existed that 
any portion of it would be saved, and the exertions 
of the firemen were confined to the preservation of 
the surrcunding buildings, upon which they played 
with all the water they could obtain. At this crisis 
the greatest apprehensions were entertained for the 
safety of the crown jewels deposited in the regalia 
office, which closely adjoins the eastern extremity of 
the grand armory, and the yeomen of the guard, un- 
der the direction of their captain, were deputed to 
undertake the removal. This service was sately per- 
formed, without accident, and the whole of the va- 
luables, including the beautiful model of the white 
tower, were consigned to the care of the governor, 
and placed in the vaults beneath hisresidence. The 
heat from the burniiy piie had now become so ex- 
cessive that the firemen could no longer act in the 
centre square, and it was quite impossible to attempt 
to save any hah ey of the arms, &c. contained in the 
grand store-house. 


About one o’clock the appearance of the bugning 
mass was surpassingly grand. The flames haviMy at 
that time extended to nearly the whole length of the 
armory, shortly after, the roof, being completely 
burned through, fell in with a tremendous crash, the 
flames rising with a lurid glare far above the towers 
of the citadel. At this time it was feared that the 
whole of the southern side would fall a prey to the 
flames, but by the judicious exertions of the brigade 
establishment they were prevented from extending 
across the narrow ayenue between the outer wall 
and the round tower, and hopes were entertained that 
no other portion of the building would be sacrificed. 
This expectation happily proved correct. The fire 
was not subdued, however, until near five o’c’ock, 

~and the mass of ruins was burning fiercely through- 
out the whole of yesterday. It was hoped that this 
calamity bad been unattended with loss of life, but 
we regret to record the death of a fireman named 
Richard Wiyell, of the brigade establishment, a fine 
young man, aged 24, who was killed by the fall of a 
mass of stone from the top of wall, under which he 
was holding the branch. 

Many rumorsare in circulation as to the supposed 
origin of the fire; but nothing is known at present on 
which confidence can be placed. Over heated flues 
are stated to have caused the disaster, by some; while 
others attribute it to the act of an incendiary. An 
inquiry will be, no doubt, set on foot by the govern- 
ment. 










ect asa truly national calami  abcitarelly _ It would be utterly impossible to estimate with 


any thing approaching to exactness the extent of loss 
the country will suffer by this disastrous event, to 
say nothing of the national trophies which it is im- 
practicable to restore; but there can be no doubt that 
the damage sustained by the building, together with 
the arms destroyed, cannot be replaced for less than 
one million sterling. 

Removal of the jewels. Notwithstanding the great 
heat which pervaded the jewel room, Mr. Superin- 
tendant Pearse of the H division, having broken the 
iron bars in front of the regalia, succeeded in hand- 
ing the new imperial crown and other portions of the 
regalia to Mr. Swifte, the keeper of the regalia, by 
whom they were placed in the custody of the several 
warders. Although there was much excitement at 
the time, Mr. Swifte carefully placed the crown 
in its case in the same mode as when it is con- 
veyed to the house of lords on state occasions. This 
crown was conveyed to the house of Major Elrington, 
the fort-major; it is termed the new imperial crown, 
and made for the coronation of her present majesty. 
It is of imperial form, with nearly pointed arches 
supporting a gorgeous diamond orb, surmounted with 
a cross of the same precious materials, adorned with 
three remarkably large pearls. In the front is a 
large Jerusalem crown, entirely frosted with bril- 
liants;in the centre a magnificent sapphire of the 
deepest azure, nearly two inches square; it stood 
within a revolving plate glass bell. 

The celebrated six sceptres and gold walking stick 
were carried by Mr. Dorrington. These comprised 
the king’s sceptre and cross, which is covered with 
precious stones, beneath which is a fine amethyst, 
the pommel similarly ornamented, and the head 
formed of triple leaves of jewelry; the well known 
king’s sceptre and dove, the cross, centre and pommel 
richly decorated with jewels; the queen’s sceptre and 
cross, fancifully ornamented with large diamonds— 
it’was made for the coronation of Mary, the queen 
of William III; an ancient sceptre, discovered in the 
re office, in 1814, and was supposed to have be- 
onged to William III; it was adorned with several 
valuable jewels; the ivory sceptre, which belonged 
to the queen of James II, mounted in gold, surmount- 
ed by a dove, composed of white onyx; the elegant 
simplicity of this ornament has excited general ad- 
miration. The staff of Edward the confessor, form- 
ed of pure gold, four feet eight inches in length, and 
weighing nearly nine pounds. The golden model of 
the white tower, which is also called the “‘state salt- 
cellar,” and was used at the coronation of George 
IV. It was fancifully set with jewels, and adorned 
with cannons and other figures at the base, and its 
weight, we are informed, is nearly half a hundred 
weight. 


The two golden tankards, which are richly chased 
and very massive, and from which his late majesty, 
William IV, drank at his coronation. The queen’s 
diadem, entirely composed of pearls and diamonds, 
made for for the consort of William III; the golden 
chalice and the golden sacramental dishes, on one 
of which is engraven in fine alto relievo, ‘“The Last 
Supper,” and on the other the royal arms of England, 
and which are used at the coronation. The golden 
salt cellers, and the rest of the sacramental plate, 
consisting of golden plates, spoons, &c. The ampulla, 
or golden eagle, from which our sovereigns are 
anointed at their coronation, and which was brought 
from Sens Abbey, in France, by Thomas a Becket— 
it had been there reverenced as the gift of an angel 
from heaven; the sword of mercy and some other 
articles. ‘The prince of Wales’ crown, which is of 
plain geld without any jewels. It is usually plac- 
ed on a velvet cushion in the house of lords be- 
fore the seat of the heir apparent. The ancient 
imperial crown, the arches, flowers and fillets, co- 
vered with large jewels of every color, inclosing a 
purple velvet cap, faced with treble rows of ermine; 
as also the golden orb, six inches in diameter, fring- 
ed with matchless pearls and precious stones, (be- 
neath the cross is a remarkably large amethyst, 
which is placed in the sovereign’s left hand at the 
coronation). 

The golden baptismal font, a magnificent piece of 
workmanship, upward of four feet in height, used for 
the issue of the royal family; and also one of the 
swords of justice; the other, together with the small 
golden orb, called the queen’s, the celebrated golden 
wine fountain, which at coronations and other state 
banquets throws four beautiful jets of wine in several 
divisions. It is nearly three feet in height, and a 
foot in diameter; this was the last article that re- 
mained. The ancient golden spoon which is of equal 
antiquity with, and receives the oil from the am- 
pulla, when required for the purpose of anointing 
the bosoms of our monarchs; the golden spurs, which 
are buckled on the king’s heels at a coronation; and 
the queen’s enamelled bracelets, some salt cellars, 
several golden spoons, some loose jewels, and many 





other valuables Mr. Swifte had previously deposit- 
ed in his pocket for safety. All the sceptres were 
carefully enclosed in blankets provided for that pura 
pose, but the ancient crown and large articles were 

of necessity, carried openly in front of the parade, 
while the fire was raging, and had a singularly in- 
teresting appearance, caused by the reflection of the 
flames. re 

During the operation of breaking down the bars of 
the jewel chamber, and in getting them out, the so- 
diery stationed at the entrance became unable to 
endure the heat of the flames, and the keeper of the 
jewels was clamorous] to retire and leave 
the last remaining article, (the wme fountain), to its 
fate, as the destruction of the entire of this building 
then ap’ inevitable. 

Mr. Swifte states that, having seen the last article 
of his charge out of the jewel chamber, which had 
become itself almost like a furnace, he with difficul- 
ty effected his escape, for the flames from the armory 
completely crossed the court yard from the eastern 
gable to his dwelling, the doors of which were blister- 
ing quite fast. He made the best of his way to the 
house of the governor, and having again examined 
the regalia, (particularly her majesty’s crown), he 
found that not the minutest particle was missing. 

Mr. Swifte states that the intrinsic value of the 
regalia is atleast upward of a million sterling, which, 
of course, is far under the amount, looking upon them 
as relics of antiquity. 

Fravup on THE Excnequer. The discovery, dur- 
ing the last week in October, of a fraudulent issue 
of exchequer bills to an enormous amount caused 

reat excitement, not only in the moneyed world in 

ondon, but elsewhere. Mr. Beaumont Smith, ne- 
phew of sir Sidney Smith, and senior clerk in the 
office for the issue of exchequer bills, was arrested 
and examined at the home office, in the presence of 
several of the ministers, when he made a full con- 
fession that he had, for three or four years past, 
been gambling in the stocks, and, meeting with con- 
stant losses. He had forged exchequer bills, and de- 
posited them with parties at the stock exchange as 
security on loans. r. Smith was unable to state to 
what extent he had carried on this fraud; but the 
Times says: ‘‘We have now before us the names of 
sufferers in-this most nefarious transaction, who ap- 
pear as holders of this questionable description of 
paper to an amount of upwards of £230,000.” It is 
stated that the total amount may reach £350,000. 

Capture or a Staver. Despatches are published 
in-the Gazette of November 2, from Captain Tucker, 
senior officer on the western coast of Africa, describ- 
ing the capture of a Brazilian slaver, called the 
Firme, by fifteen men and officers in the cutter and 
gig from the brigantine Dolphin. The Firme was 
a newly built Baltimore clipper, of 179 tons, and 
had only made land direct from Bahia. She had on 
board the regular official papers, and the Brazilian 
flag, and no doubt exists that she was Brazilian pro- 

erty. 

F The town of Dover has suffered severely from the 
late gales. Nearly the entire beach had been carri- 
ed away, and nothing remained to prevent the sea 
washing against that vast and stupendous cliff which 
Shakspeare has immortalised; and even here also the 
raging surf seemed fully bent upon destruction. A 
large quantity, of several thousands tons weight, fell 
into the sea on Sunday last. 

Campbell, the poet, and lord Dudley Stewart pre- 
sented a petition at the court of common council of 
the Polish refugees, and praying that the use of 
Guildhall might be granted for a ball for their be- 
nefit, which prayer was accorded. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble made her first appearance 
on the London stage, on the 2d instant, in the cha- 
racter of Norma, with complete success. The Times 
says that her singing places her out of the reach of 
comparison ‘“‘with any singers on the English stage, 
that have been here for many years.” She has been 
educated in the highest school of art, and her voice 
is one of great power and exceeding sweetness. Her 
middle notes are superlatively rich. 


IRELAND. 
O’ConneLt ELEcTED Lorp Mayor or Dusuin. At 
the municipal election in Dublin, on the 25th ultimo, 
the liberals secured twelve wards out of fifteen.— 
Thus of 60 alderman and councillors, the liberals 
returned 12 alderman and 37 town councillors, while 
the tories only returned 3 alderman and 8 town 
councillors. O’Connell was proposed as alderman 
for two wards, and made choice of the four courts 
ward as the one for which he will sit. At the elec- 
tion for Lord Mayor of Dublin, November Ist, Da- 
niel O'Connell was triumphantly chosen to fill that 
high office. O’Connell continues to announce the 
receipt of large sums from America, for the Irish re- 
peal fund. 
On being invested with robes of office h 
his intention to act with perfect impartiauity, 


he declared 
and to 
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dissever himself completely from party in his official 
capacity. 

Ata te meeting of the Dublin Repeal Association, 
he announced his intention of presenting a petition to 
the house of commons, in his robes as lord mayor, 
in favor of a repeal of the union. 


denn jae apy dete 

e Paris papers are singular itute of an 
news of im nt . The funds » Mn in Paris whee 
the intelligence from America by the Acadia was 
received. Quenisset has made further disclosures 
relative to secret societies in Paris, and several per- 
sons have been arrested in consequence. The peers 
were to meet about the middle of this month, and 
the trial of him and his companions would come on 
towards its close. 


A French army of observation has been formed on 
the Spanish frontier, amounting to 30,000 men. It 
is stated that the long announced disarmament by 
France is now in actual progress. The reduction of 
the army was going forward in all quarters. The 
new order appears to be a medium between the peace 
and war footing. 


Delaroche, the editor of the National, had been 
again brought before the tribunal for attacking the 
king’s inviolability; but the jury found a verdict of 
“not guilty.” 

The French excitement on our revenue bills had 
by no means subsided, and the journals were making 
themselves busy in contriving some mode of making 
reprisals on the United States. 


By a royal ordinance, dated 19th instant, the peace 

establishment of medical men for the French army 

is fixed as follows: physicians of different ranks, 127; 

re Na ditto, 1,137; pharmaciens, ditto, 113: total, 
377. 

“In the evening receptions at Saint Cloud,” says 
the France, “‘Louis Philippe assures the visiters at 
the palace that the affair of McLeod and of Canada 
will be settled pacifically. 

The French paperthe Temps states that the French 
and British fleets in the Mediterranean were in pro- 

ss of reduction, the former by six and the latter 
y eight ships of the line. 

The following is a table of the movement in cotton 
throughout France, from the commencement of this 
year to the 30th September, contrasted with former 
periods: , 





Imports. 1841. 1840. 1839. 
United States 328,292 391,266 206,097 
Brazil 2,400 3,412 12,102 
Egypt 33,367 11,734 15,624 
Other descriptions 26,324 25,881 40,417 

Bales 390,383 432,293 274,240 
Stock Ist January 104,500 74,500 61,000 











_ Bales 494,883 506,793 335,240 
Deliveries.—9 months 308,883 351,293 234,740 
United States 148,200 131,200 74,000 

Stock J Brazil 800 2,480 3,600 
Egypt 22,700 8,800 10,400 

Other sorts 14,300 13,820 12,500 

Total 30th September 186,000 155,500 100,500 


Revenue. We find the following in the Courier 
Francais, on the revenue returns published by the 
Monitewr: ‘‘It will be seen that the augmentation of 
revenue of 1841 arises principally from the duty on 
sugar, which has produced 6,265,000 frs. more than 
in 1840, but of this sum two millions represents the 
additional duty on indigenous sugar. ‘The tobacco 
duty is in progress, and it is evident that this article, 
which was formerly only a luxury, is now becoming 
a necessary of life. The tax upon public carriages 
has yielded two millions more than in 1840. This 
denotes an increase of circulation which bodes well 
for future railroads. The produce of the duties on 
otable liquors also shows an increase of two mil- 
ions. We do not know whether we should congra- 
tulate the country on this result; for if it be frequent- 
ly a sign of prosperity, it may also be an indication of 
a depraved state of the public morals. In the cus- 
toms we perceive only a slight increase of 1,800,000 
frs. and this will always be the case until we shall 
have modified our absurd tariffs. How can the pro- 
duce of the French customs keep pace with the po- 
pulation and with the public wealth when we keep 
up asystem which excludes foreign produce from 
our ports? We are doubly punished for this folly; 
first, in having an annual tribute levied by manufac- 
turers in whose favor moncpoly is maintained, and, 
secondly, excluding the sources of supply to the pub- 
lic treasury.” 
The Arabs continued to make nightly attacks on 


the outposts near Algiers, and from time to time suc- 
ceeded in cutting off the sentinels. 





PRUSSIA. | 


Letters from Trebisond, of Sept. 16, say that an 


Sratistics. Prussia reckons 14,000,000 inhabi-| insurrection had broken out in Georgia against the 


tants, and can raise an army of 532,000 men. - Aus-| 


Russian authorities. The insurgents, it is said, by 


tria has a population of 32,000,000 souls; its army is: “ay of sequel, burnt the quarantine establishment, 


750,000 strong; and if this power would adopt the} A 


Prussian system, it could easily raise 1,216,000 men. 
The Germanic confederation, without reckoning 
Austria and Prussia, has a population of 16,000,000, 
and an army of 195,920 men. If it followed the 
Prussian system, it could easily have 608,000 men. 
The confederation could bring but an army of 
370,000 men. France, out of a population of 
35,000,000, has an army 840,000 men. If it adopt- 
ed the Prussian system, it might increase the army 
to 1,330,000 men. Thus all these forces joined form 
in Germany 1,652,000 men; and after the Prussian 
system the army might be increased to 2,356,000. 
men. Thus France would have 812,000 men less 
than the confederation. If they adopted the Prus- 
sian system, France would have 1,026 men less. Ger- 
many would be strong enough to wrestle with Russia 
and France united; it would oppose 1,350,000 men 
to France, and 1,000,000 to Russia. At any rate, 
Germany would have the advantage over France in 
numbers. 


There has just been published at Berlin a statisti- 
cal account of the criminal justice for the last 23 
years in the whole of the kingdom of Prussia, under 
the German system of legislation, that is, with the 
exception only of the Rhenish provinces, in which 
the French code is still in force. From this work it 
appears that, during the period mentioned there have 
been 312 criminals condemned to death: viz: 234 
men, 78 women, making on an average about 13 ca- 

ital sentences per annum, or 4 in every 3,000,000 


eslika (probably Achalzick). 


TURKEY. 

The latest intelligence from the Levant is to.the 
6th ult. Lord Preswmal bes his audience of leave 
of the Sultan, on the September, and was re- 
ceived with the greatest possible distinction. Mehe- 
met Ali continues to give proofs of his loyalty and 
obedience. Several severe shocks of earthquakes 
were felt in Constantinople on the 6th ult. attended 
with considerable damage and loss of life. 

An earthquake occurred at Constantinople and its 
neighbourhood, on the night of the 5th, which terri- 
fied all the inhabitants. A number of persons had 

rished, and four dead bodies had already been taken 
frou under ruined buildings in the city. 

Nothing is said concerning the expedition against 
Tunis, and Tahir Pacha’s fleet was still lying at the. 
mouth of the Dardannelles. R 


by the overflowing of the Nile. 


GREECE. 

The Constitutionnel contains the subjoined state- 
ment relative to the late mission of M. Piscatory in 
Greece: “The special object of his journey was to 
observe the present situation of the Greek govern- 
ment, and make an inquiry as to the resources of the 
country. The ministerial envoy is said to have ga- 
thered information of a most favorable nature. The 
amount of the revenue receipts has considerably in- 
creased, balancing the expenses, and even slightly 





inhabitants, the population of this part of Prussia | 
being reckoned at 10,000,000. Of the 312 capital | 
convicts, 145 only were executed, of whom 130 were , 
men and 15 were women. Among the 78 women 
condemned to death, 33 were for infanticide, all of 
whom obtained full pardons or commutations of their 
sentences. 


The German Journal of Frankfort publishes an 


ordinance of the king of Prussia giving a sum of ! 


£15,000, of which the interest is to go to defray half 
the stipend of a Protestant bishop, to be established at 
Jerusalem, in concert with England. The interest 
to be paid to the archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and the Bishop of London; butif lands can be bought 
in Palestine to establish the donation, then the capital 
will be paid to these prelates. The decree is dated ' 
Nolbnietz, Sept. 6, 1841. 


GERMANY. 
The inauguration of the rail road from Vienna to 
Olmutz took place on the 7th inst. The distance is 


exceeding them. The finances are all brought to a 
regular account, established partly upon the French 
system, for which the country is indebted to the abi- 
lity and zeal of the late M. de Rigny. The mercan- 
tile marine has been increased to an astonishing 
extent. The Greek journals a short time ago enu- 
merated the naval force, which, in case of war, their 
government would be able to oppose to the Turks, 
and their list showed an effective navy of more than 
three hundred vessels of all kinds. It appears also 
that the municipal institutions already work well, 
and are becoming so deeply planted as to promise 
the future establishment of social order.” 

Letters from Athens of the end of September 
mention that the excitement occasioned by the re- 
signation of Mavrocordato has been increased by 
the receipt of M. Guizot’s circular, declaring Greece 
incapable of representative government. 


SPAIN. 


The difficulties in Spain appeared to be drawing 
more and more toward a conclusion. 





nearly 30 French leagues. 
The grand duke of Hesse Darmstadt has issued a! 


decree ordering the use of the guillotine in aJl cases | lip 


of decapitation within his states. 


Christina repeats that she had no hand in the in- 
surrection, though both Christina and Louis Phi- 
are accused of countenancing it. O’Donnell 
had arrived at Paris. About 4,000 of the insurgents 


A letter from Amsterdam, of the 28th, says: ‘“Yes- | had taken refuge in France. 


terday the definitive refusal of the king, as grand 
duke of Luxemburg, to ratify the treaty. between. 
Luxemburg, and the German Custom Union, was of- 
ficially communicated to the Prussia” minister at this 
court. This event has caused a great sensation in the 
diplomatic corps.” 


Montes de Oca, another of the leaders, had shared 
the fate of General Leon. Isturitz was taken and in 
prison, and O’Donnell had fled. It is confidently af- 
firmed that negociations are in a with fair 
prospects of success, fora political amalgamation 
between the. moderados and the Carlists, to be ce- 





A letter from the Hague states that the king of 
Holland has just granted a representative constitu- 
tion to the grand Duchy of Luxemburg, on a liberal 
footing. 

A plot to overturn the government had been dis- 
covered at Brussels, which created some alarm for a 
time, but turned out to have been got up by a few 
officers of damaged reputation, with the pretended 
object of once more uniting Belgium with the Dutch 
crown. 


RUSSIA. 

A Liege journal states that the emperor of Russia 
has sent an order to an armorer of that town for 
15,000 percussion muskets with rifle barrels, at 80f. 
each, for the imperial guard. These guns are to 
carry a ball 1,000 paces, and to be discharged are 

laced on rests which are so light that they are easi- 
y carried slung to the belt. A box formed in the 
butt end of the pieces carries the various small im- 
plements required. Bavaria and other German 
states, it is said, have sent orders to Liege for similar 
arms. 

“An imperial ukase of 1834,” says the Augsburg 
Gazette ‘fixed the duration of the stay of Russian 
nobles in foreign countries at five years, and that of 
citizens not noble at three years. Previously to the 

ublication of this ukase, several Russian ladies had 
eam settled abroad, and have since been married 
in foreign countries. The ministerial commission 
has just issued a decree, according to the terms of 
which the ukase of 1834 is made applicable to these 
ladies, and the period of stay to be allowed them will 
commence from the date of the decree.” 


mented by a marriage between the son of Don Carlos 
and the young queen; the don formally pag Sage 
all pretensions to the throne in favor of his off- 
spring. 

A letter from Madrid of the 20th instant says: 
“The regent quitted the capital yesterday, accompa- 
| nied by the ministers of war and the interior, whose 
| portfolios will be held in their absence by the minister 
of marine. The national guard lined the streets 
through which the regent pose and cheered him. 
He appeared to be much affected by their demonstra- 
tions in his favor. All the trpops of the garrison, 
with the exception of 300 foot soldiers, and a few 
horsemen, have left with the Regent. The national 
guard will therefore occupy all the posts. 

On quitting the capital he addressed the national 
guard as follows: ‘National guards! my heart remains 
with you; I set out for the purpose of exterminating 
the horde of traitors who wish to rob you of your 
constitution. They will fly rapidly before our bayo- 
nets, and their impure feet will cease to press upon 
the Spanish soil, the sail of liberty. Adieu, my 
friends! long live my comrades,” 

General Lahera, who is implicated in the move- 
ment of the Basque Provinces, had been arrested at 
Santander, as he was embarking for Bilboa, disguised 
| as a sailor, ow regent was expected to return to 
Madrid in a fortnight. 

The demolition of the citadel] of Barcelona has 
been commenced in presence.of the junto, the mu- 
nicipality, and the national guard, notwithstanding 
the reiterated protests of Gen. Zabula and the poli- 
tical chiefs. 








Twenty-two villages have heen destroyed in Egypt . 
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_. "The Madrid Gazette of the 22d inst. states that an 
order has been issued by the Regent, dismissing from 
office ever’ ne in the department of the finances 


who had directly or indirectly he: encouragement 
to the present movemént. On the 18th inst. General 
Rodil published at Burgos a decree of amnesty to all 


rebels who, within a.delay of twelve days from the 
date of the decree, demand it in any place 


oceupied by the gov a yeranane ‘All-persons re- 
fusing £0 xvail theme! of the ty within t 
_ prescribed delay are to. be arrested a i shot. The 


enol Pte, Mec et ee 


those of any other place who were the instigators of 
prehsiee ‘he parties so excepted are to be arrested 


The Memorial of Pau of the 26th instant says: ‘A 
proclamation by Don Carlos has been distributed in 
all the depots of Carlist refugees, desiring that they 
would not take any part in the new war raised in 
Spain. The pretender (for we cannot but believe that 
it is he who 5 3 the document is signed 
with initials only), tells them that this cause is not 
theirs, that therefore they should rest indifferent 
spectators of the struggle between Christina and 

ro, and that they should not re-appear upon 
the stage until the other two parties have destroyed 
each other.” | , 

The subjoined letter from Bayonne, in the France 
Meridionale of Toulouse, is not without interest. The 
writer, after noticing the upshot of the recent move- 
ment in Spain, says: “Thus has terminated the third 
act of the tragedy which has been ape Le in 
Spain since the death of Ferdinand VII. There re- 
mains a fourth act still more terrible than the anni- 
hilation of the Monastic party, than that of the Mo- 
derados, and even than that of the moderate pro- 
beget who were conquerors in September; 

e republicans, encouraged by late events, have be- 
gun to count their numbers at Barcelona, Valencia 
and Seville, and are about to raise theirheads. Bar- 
celona reckons between 35,000 and 40,000 associat- 
ed workmen; in the rest of Catalonia, one may, with- 
out ex tion, calculate that there are 80,000. 
Let us remember the late disorders at Vich and Sa- 
badell, where the manufacturers were forced to sub- 
mit to the laws imposed upon them by the associa- 
tion—then the decrees just issued by the Ayunta- 
miento of Barcelona, and form our judgment. At 
Seville, about 3,000 republicans assembled daily on 
the Alameda promenade, under the eyes of the au- 
thorities, to hear the republican paper, the Huracan, 
read, and listened to the declamations of demagogues. 
A projected move by the republicans of this town 
has long been talked of. As to Valencia, let us read 
the last Bandos of the Ayuntamiento—let us observe 
the movement of the National Guard on the forma- 
tion of the council of War, composed of Moderados 
and men of the treaty of Bergara, and then form our 
judgment. We make no mention of Jerez de la 

ontesa, Malaga in Andalusia, Reynosa in Old Cas- 
tile, and other points where republicanism has gained 
numerous proselytes; but we can answer for it that 
ere long, the regent will hear news of the republican 


part ed : 
The Leipsic Gazette has a letter from Paris of the 
15th, in which 1s the following passage: ‘‘The great- 
est misfortune of Spain is that there are three wo- 
men interested in the question of the rights of Isabella 
ll. to the throne and her marriage, viz: the wife of 
Don Carlos, the wife of the infant Don Francisco de 
Paula, and Queen Christina. Of these three, the only 
one who would be content for her son with the 
title of husband of the queen, is the wife of Don 
Francisco. Such a marriage would put an end to fo- 
reign influence, carlism, republicanism and the pre- 
tensions of Queen Christina.” 


ITALY. 

The Gazette di Venezia gives an interesting ac- 
count of the serious inundation that occurred at Ve- 
nice on the 6th ult. The Adriatic rose to such a 
height that the whole of St. Mark’s place was several 
feet under water. 

A letter from Rome gives the following account of 
the pope’s reception of the Abyssinian mission; ‘“On 
August 17th, the Holy Father, seated on his throne, 
with the Cardinal Mezzofante on his right, and the 
secre of the Prop da on his left, received the 
Abyssinian envoys. Having prostrated themselves 
at his feet, his holiness raised them up, and desired 
them to be seated. He then entered into converse 
with them, Cardirial Mezzofante, the Apostolic Pre- 
feet, De Jacobi, and thé Priest Galabarda, serving in 
turn as interpreters. The other members of the em- 
bassy, among whom were several Ethiopian learned 
doctors, priests and monks, were then introduced, 
with the whole of their suite, and a letter from the 
sovereign of Abyssinia was laid at the feet of the 
pope, W 0, with his own hand, broke the three seals, 
a : 


» formerly secretary of the emperor’ 





Sabagaris, read the letter aloud. It was immediate-) 


h translated into Italian by Cardinal Mezzofante and 
. de Jacobi. The envoys then expressed their re- 

t that in their poverty they were unable to offer 

sovereign Pontiff tributes in gold, but intreated 
him to accept in token of their homage, the purest 
incense and the most precious perfumes their coun- 
pi A ing adding, that instead of presenting him 
with myrrh, the emblem of that mourning which 
they prayed that God would 
from his holiness, they begged 
to his acceptance some of the finest and rarest birds 
of Ethiopia. The reception given by his holiness to 
the deputation was most affable, and he promised to | 

nt them another audience, when he would deliver 


is answer to their sovereign’s letter.” 


JAVA. 

Java A Riva. oF Inpia. In the India pers, the 
exports from the island of Java are described with a 
view of showing that that island is the most formi- 
dable rival to the Indian possessions of England, so 
great is the increase in its exports. Last year the 
exportation of coffee naidanio’ to 141,000,000 Ibs. 
Sugar has increased to a great extent, viz: at the rate 
of about 800 or 900 per cent. within the last few 
years, and in 1840 reached about 56,189 tons, being 
upwards of a fourth of the whole consumption of 

gland. In the article of indigo, Java is looked 
upon as a still more formidable rival; its production 
has been nearly double in a single year, though be- 
fore 1831 it was scarcly known, and in that year the 
quantity raised was fo more than 42,884 lb. Last 
year the exports amounted to 2,123,911 Ibs. 


: JAMAICA. 

Kingston dates to the 30th ult. have been received 
at New Orleans. The colonial legislature was in 
session, but had done nothing of importance. The 
papers of the 28th state that a party of four English- 
men, with an inhabitant of the Mosquito shore, while 
amicably making arrangements with the authorities 
for exploring the Bluefield river and examining its 
fitness for a route of commercial intercourse with 
Spanish America, had been seized and carried into 
the interior of Central America. This seizure was 
caused by the excitement produced by the imprison- 
ment of the commandant at Balize, and the recep- 
tion of the news that Governor McDonald, the Bri- 
tish envoy at Balize, had proclaimed freedom to the 
slaves at San Juande Nicaragua. 


THE REPUBLIC OF YUCATAN. 

DeciaraTion OF InpEPENDENCE. The Commer- 
cial Bulletin of Merida and Campeachy, under date 
of October 23d, contains the proceedings of the house 
of representatives, which took place on the 20th and 
2ist of that month, with regard to the important 
question as to whether or not Yucatan should be de- 
clared a free and independent republic. At an early 
hour the galleries were thronged with spectators, 
who manifested the greatest interest and anxiety in 
the discussion. After the secretary had finished 
reading the “treport of the select committee upon the 
subject of independence,” a long and animated debate 
arose, in which most of the representatives took part. 
Some were for postponing the declaration until it 
could be ascertained what would be the effect of San- 
ta Anna’s movements in Mexico, while others, on 
the contrary, were of opinion, that it was by no 
means necessary to regard those movements, but that 
it became the Ber Bats of Yucatan to declare her- 
self, immediately and without delay, a sovereign and 
independent republic. The speech of Senor Vargas 
was greeted by enthusiastic applause in the galleries, 
he having declared “that it was a vague, remote, and 
chimerical hope, to imagine that the present revolu- 
tion in Mexico would lead to the establishment of a 
liberal government,” and also that “although the 
government should entertain a profound conviction 
that it was necessary to postpone, for a while, the 
declaration of independence, still conviction ought to 
be sacrificed in obedience to the will of the public, 
without forgetting, for a moment, the anxiety every 
where manifested upon the subject, since, in repre- 
sentative governments, it is for the people to com- 
mand, and for the government to obey.” 

Upon taking the vote, the first article was carried 
unanimously; whereupon the spectators retired, ex- 
hibiting the liveliest signs of satisfaction, and the 
house forthwith adjourned. 

ARTICLES. 

Ist. The people of Yucatan, in the free exercise 
of their soverignty, hereby erect themselves into a 
free republic, independent of the Mexican nation. 

2d. The constitution promulgated on the 3ist of 
last March, shall have full force and-remain unalter- 
able, except so far as it conflicts with this declara- 
tion. 

3d. Congress has the power to make any alterations 
in the constitution which may be required by the 
new order of things. 


‘keep far distant | 1840 
was Sone Seat 


4th. All those officers constitutionally electeq 

shall remain in the army, until removed as directed 
by the code. 

5th. The republic of Yucatan enjoys full power to 
enter into direct relations and form treaties with the 
other nations of the earth. 

6th. The republic of Yucatan feels herself in ho- 
nor bound to pay her quota of the foreign debt con- 
tracted by the Mexican nation, since February 18th, 





7th. Yucatan offers an asylum and special protec- 
tion to all the natives of the North po mei couti- 
nent, who may be harassed on account of their poli- 
tical opinions. Peevectes, by a vote of 10 to 2.) 

8th. The republic of Yucatan will admit into her 
territory every honorable man, of whatever nation or 


creed. 


TEXAS. 
The message of President Lamar has been deliver- 
ed to congress, It opens. with congratulations on 


the prosperity of the country. The relations with 


Mexico are deemed unsatisfactory, and an amicable 
adjustment of the quarrel impracticable. He ad- 
vises hostilities, and states thathe has made arrange- 
ments to send the Texian navy to co-operate with 
the government of Yucatan—a friendly power—in 
acting against Mexico. He thinks many advantages 
must result from this course. The navy will be pre- 
served in active service, free of expense, and will 
compel the Mexican government to a more peaceful 
policy with regard to Texas. He is opposed to a 
military invasion of Mexico; but advises the estab- 
lishment of military posts west of the Nueces for the 
protection of that portion of the country. He re- 
commends that congress take into consideration the 
traffic conducted by the people of the western fron- 
tier, and approves highly of it. He submits to con- 
gress the capture of Mr. Demit by a party of central 
troops of Mexico. 

The relations of Texas with France are friendly— 
the attack of Mr. Saligny will cause no disturbance 
of tranquility. With Great Britain the mutual rati- 
fication of treaties has been postponed till June, 1842. 
With the United States the relations of the young re- 
public are most amicable. The message speaks in 
glowing terms of the probable results of the Santa 
Fe expedition, in pouring into the coffers of Texas 
the rich resources of the commerce of that section, 
and establishing intimate political relations with a 
people known to be friendly to Texas and dissatisfied 
with the Mexican government. The remainder of 
the message is devoted to topics of minor interest. 

[ Bee of 17th. 


The Houstonian thinks Santa Anna will recognize 
the independence of the republic. It says: If the 
report of Santa Anna’s success in Mexico should 
prove to be correct, we venture to predict that, with 
Gen. Houston at the head of our government, one 
year will not have elapsed before the independence 
of Texas shall have been unconditionally recognized 
by Mexico. 

The Colorado Gazette announces that the naviga- 
tion of the Colorado is about to be —— from the 
head of the raft, 13 miles above Matagorda, to 
Columbus. 








NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





DIPLOMATIC. It is stated on the authority of 
English papers that Mr. Everett, our new minister to 
England, was expected daily in London from the con- 
tinent at the time of the sailing of the Jast steamship. 
The archives of the legation were left by Mr. Ste- 
venson in the hands of Col. Aspinwall, consul of the 
United States. [ Nat. Intel. 

NOLLE PROSEQUI. Our readers will learn, 
from the report of proceedings in our criminal court, 
that, at the request of the president of the United 
States, a nolle prosequi was yesterday entered by the 
attorney of the United States in the case of the pro- 
secution against the individuals indicted for a breach 
of the peace at or near the president’s house, in the 
month of August last, (on the night following the 
first pale 

We subjoin a copy of the president’s letter, not 
merely as a mark oF reapolt for an honorable official 
act, but from the pleasure which its just and liberal 
sentiments have given to us, and will, we are sure, 
impart to our readers. [ Nat. Intel. 

Washington, Nov. 21, 1841. 

“Sir: Having understood that a prosecution was 
pending in the criminal court of the District of Co- 
lumbia against certain persons charged with having 
been engaged in a riot in August last, to the distur- 
bance of” my family, I beg leave to submit to you the 
propriety of entering, with the consent of the court, @ 
nolle prosequi in the cases. It was one of those out- 





breaks of popular feeling incident, in some degree, 
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to our form of government, and entirely evanescent From the Journal Des Debats. Books, maps and charts 42,760 
and harmless in its character. My confidence in the} It is with the 200,000 tons of cotton which England | Statuary, busts, casts, &c. 3,217 
ood sense and becoming feeling of the people of the | purchases annually in Mobile and New Orleans that Painting, drawings, etch- 
istrict leads. me to believe that there will be no|she produces the 480,000,000 franes of cotton i ings and engravings: 8,520 
danger of a similar occurrence in future, and that| which she spreads over all parts of the world. It is | Specimens of botany 5,121 
therefore those who have been betrayed into a/|by cheapness of production that England is able to | Anatomical preparations 1,054 
thoughtless proceeding will not be likely to repeat it. | carry on so extensive a trade; for her to run the risk | Antimony regulus of 11,379 
Be assured of my constant regard. . TY by making reprisals of being obliged. to pay for this ter, or zinc 
Mr. Fendall, district attorney, Washington.” cotton at a dearer: rate would be attacking her own | Burr stones unwrought 44,663 
- 2 | —y interest, This she will not do. But what she will | Brimstone and sulphur 
CONGRESS. The papers from distant sections | do will be to increase in the East Indies as in the Bark of the cork tree 9.022 
of the union tell us that the members are wending| Antilles the growth of cotton, and thus free herself Roy. , unwrought 7,073. 
their way to the seat of government, where as we are. fos the monopoly of the growers of the United States. of any kind of cloth 564,689. 
inf by the Washington papers, some of them is will be a skilful system of reprisals, and one Undressed furs - 422,810 
have amvedy arrived. which we, who wish to give importance. to our colo- | Hides and skins, undressed ae ae 
coisa nies, would do well to imitate; leaving open, how- | Flaster of Paris 35,956 
CONGRESSMEN. Of the remored resignations| €¥er, the question as to whether the interests of the | Barilla 111,61 
and declinations noticed in our last, it appears that| Mercantile shipping may not require more immediate Wood, i 476,310 
that of Joun Quincy Apams declining after the pre-| 224 direct measures. As these interests have been nmanufactured =maho- hae’ 
sentterm, is untrue. The Qdincy (Mass.) Patriot, | Vigorously defended by the representative of France} | .  gany, and other 307,645. 
contradicts it on Mr. A.’s authority, and adds that|@t Washington, we may have full confidence in the | Animals for breed 26,772 
“Mr. Adams says he shall be ready to serve his con-| Measures which the minister of commerce may pro- All other 145,511 
stituents as their representative in congress, so long | Pose on this subject. eee old ab 200. 168: 
as they may require his services, or bis health may} From the London Atlas, Oct. 2. in, i pigs an es : fina ‘ 
permit him to discharge the duties of his office.” Corron 1 Inpia. From" the period. of Captain| , fae sihigae F = 078. 
; sere dl cin Bayles’ mission to America, for the purpose:of mak- | 9°55» on” — 73 
_The New York Tribune, whence originated. the ing himself acquainted with the system adopted in |. O 1,602 
article asserting that Henry Cray, of Kentucky, naa eodut pro ocean coltixation of fe Pre trans- | COPPer, in pigs and bars 1,100,664 
would certainly resign his seat in the senate, and re- ‘tation or that successfal: Snethod te. curr lenin In sheets, suited to the ——e 
air to the West Indies for recovery. of his health, | POT 20° | ‘th : sheathing of ships 411,567 
p Ravine eg ry Pe essions, we have watched with deep interest, and "sate 
as postponed that determination. It is now stated — time to.time recorded, the progress of the spe- Old, fit only to be re-ma- 
that Me is expected in Washington early in the| cujation. On Captain Bayles’ arrival from his inte- Bulli — ed 
ee eee ee resting and ably accomplished tour of investigation, | 74° a 169°498 
Col. Bewron, who was arrested by a severe attack | we devoted, as our readers may perhaps remember, Seasie i 98] ae 
of sickness in Kentucky, on his way to Missouri, has | considerable space in this department of the Atlas to Poors, ‘1 5°38 
returned to Washington. The Globe says he is con-| the explanation of the system in question, and of the ver 328,222 


valescent, although yet too unwell to leave his room. 


Deatu or THE Hon. Dixon H. Lewis. The 
Globe of the 23d inst. says: ““The melancholy tidings 
of the death of this true-hearted patriot, and able and 
most estimable man, come through so many chan- 
nels, that although at first we hoped the report was 
unfounded, it stems to be confirmed beyond all doubt. 
There is not a man in the house of representatives 
whose loss could have produced in that body more 
universal and sincere sorrow. No man was eyer 
more beloved by his friends or respected. by his poli- 
tical opponents. His honest zeal for the cause in 
which his convictions enlisted him, knew no. bounds 
and affected no disguise; and yet his magnanimous 
spirit never suffered it to settle into personal hostility 
to opponents. We know that some who must have 
deeply offended him in collisions of party, received 
from him afterwards the most striking proofs of dis- 
interested kindness.” 


THE COTTON TRADE. The National Intelli- 
neer of Thursday contains, in addition to several of 
oreign paragraphs to which we called attention the 

in the last number of the Register, the two following 
upon the same subject, prefaced by saying: 

The following extracts from some of the best fo- 
reign papers may be depended. on as furnishing facts 
which are of great importance to this country. The 
extensive preparations making by England for. sup- 
plying herself with her own cotton and excluding 
that of foreign growth, and the success which has 
attended them, have not till lately excited public at- 
tention. We now see all alive to the protection of 
their own interests: the growing of cotton is becom- 
ing a subject of investigation in other countries. It 
would be well for the people of this country if the 
too would open their eyes to this subject, and loo 
forward to the prospect that is now presented to 
them. With cotton at 10 cents a pound, the manu- 
facture barely holding its own and not increasing in 
Europe, with Texas rising rapidly into. importance 
with its rival production, and the South American 
States, the West India islands, Egypt, and other 
countries increasing theirs, where are our plant- 
ers to look for higher prices and a ready market? 
Instead of being jealous of our own manufactures, 
which already take 286,000 bales, we think it would 
show more prudence to cherish them as our best re- 
source for the future. : 

By reference to the report of the committee of 
parliament on East India produce, published last 
year, the design may be seen more in detail. by the 
message of the governor general, The feeling that 
exist§ in England against slavery pervades every class 
of people. The doctrines of abolition are not con- 
fined there to a section, or to comparatively a few 
enthusiastic or designing persons, as in this country: 
practical men and politicians, churchmen and dissen- 
ters, the nobility and gentry, all cherish the same 
feelings; and if their zeal should appear great, we 
co earl for itin part perhaps by the jealousy 
which exists among certain classes against republican 
institutions and rivals in trade. 


advantages contemplated by its adoption. That sys- 
tem is, we are glad to learn by the papers of the last 
overland mail, meeting with the entire approbation 
of the Indian government, and there is every pros- 
pect of the anticipated benefits arising thereby being 
eventually realised. The Madras United Service 
Gazette of the 25th June states that government has 
ordered the transfer of the American cotton plant- 
ers, sent to organize their plans at that presidency, 
from Tinnevelly to Coimbatore, which country is 
better suited to the project. The local authorities, 
it appears, with full confidence of the ultimate suc- 
cess, were exerting themselves zealously in the pro- 
motion of the scheme. Captain Huges and Mr, 
Fiteh, who are stated to be most efficient coadjutors 
in the cause, were busily engaged in carrying out the 
plans of the government at Madras presidency, whilst 
those on the Bengal side (with Capt. Bayles as super- 
intendent) are equally energetic in the prosecution 
of their plans. 

From the Bombay branch we have not recent tid- 
ings on the subject. The American cotton seed and 
implements of husbandry sent from England had 
reached Erode, and great preparations were making 
in various parts of the country in bringing this exten- 
sive enterprise into immediate operation. 

At the agricultural meeting of Caleutta, in May 
last, some of the soil of the island of Cheduba was 
stated to have undergone analyzation, and was found 
to correspond exactly with that on which the Sea Is- 
land cotton of Georgia is produced, A report on 
the subject of this important discovery had been 
made to the Indian government, and a cask of Sea 
Island cotton seed had been accordingly shipped to 
Cheduba. 

It has long been a dogma, among the cotton culti- 
yators, that the description of soil so favorable to 
the cultivation of cotton was peculiar to America, 
thus yielding to that country a vast monopoly in the 

roduction of a superior cotton; but we have at last 
Shucdvered a Sea Island of our own, and will doubt- 
less turn it toa profitable account. We may here 
mention that the Bengal section of the American 
planters, in fone through Allabad, were shown 
specimens of Indian cotton, which they had declared 
nearly, if not. quite, as good as they commonly met 
with in America. 


SKETCH OF THE COMMERCE AND NAVIGA- 
TION OF THE U. STATES FOR 1840. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86.] 

A summary statement of the quantity and value of 
eds, wares and merchandise imported into the U. 
tates, in American and foreign vessels, commenc- 
ing on the Ist day of October, 1839, and ending on 

the 30th day of September, 1840. 

SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. Quantify. Value. 
‘Merchandise free of duty. 
Articles imported for the use of 

the United States 
Articles specially imported for 
philosophical socie- 

ties, &c. 


$17,999 





Philosophical apparatus 5,846 


Tea, from India,China, &c. Ibs. 19 
Coffee 


Raisins, Muscatel, 
&ec 





981,476 5,417, 
94,996,095 8,546.5 


Cocoa « “2'696,369 161,389 

Fruits, almonds “ 2,930,089 199; 
Currants se 589,765 651, 
Prunes « 1652819 74.599 
Figs “2,023,073 102,333 


** 13,620,963 787,228 





Allother “ 4,923,084 16499) 
Spices, mace ¢ 9,575 7, 
Nutmegs se 142,890 122,603 
Cinnamon a 22,167 15,314 
oe *% pares 47,568 
epper 9,049,129 189,928 
Pimento s¢ 2,262,942 121,543 
Cassia 6 647,102 49,023 
Ginger se 59,909 5,384 
Camphor ée 164,841 62,556 
Silks, lace veils, shawls, shades, : 
&e. 309,858 
Other manufactures of 7,979,100 
Silk & worsted, manufactures of 1,729; 
Camlets of goat’s hair Ta 
Worsted stuff goods 2,387,338 
Linens, bleached & unbleached 4,179,120 
Ticklenburgs, osnaburgs & bur- ‘ 
laps 329,054 
Sheeting, brown and white 261,173 
Bolting cloth 74,534 
Wool, not exceeding eight cents 
per pound 9,303,992 675,009 
Quicksilver 54,415 
Opium 40,874 
Crude saltpetre 366,263 
All other articles 5,849,116 
Total 57,196,204 
Merchandise paing duties ad va- 
lorem. 
Manufactures of wool— 
Cloths and cassimeres $4,696,529 
Merino shawls ‘126,609 
Blankets, not above seventy-five 
cents each 239,757 
Above seventy-five cts. 
each 330,660 
Hosiery, gloves, mits and bind- 
ings 506,452 
Other manufactures of wool 221,885 
Woollen yarn pounds 1,547 807 
Worsted yarn 103,931 
Manufactures of cotton— Sahl 
Dyed, printed or colored 3,893,694 
ite 947,101 
Twist yarn and thread : 387,095 
Hosiery, gloves, mits and bind- bs 
i : 792,078 
Nankeens, direct from China 1,102 
Other manufactures of cotton - 513,414 
Manufactures of silks from In- 
dia, China, &c-- i 
Piece goods 963,441 
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Sewing silk 23,089 | French, in bottles galls. 380,047 . 499,993 Band iron, scroll iron or 
th haat tastares of silk 225 | Sicily we 320,461 116,129! casement rods, slit or 
Sewing, from other places 251,275 Red, of Spain and ; hammered Ibs. 34,470 963 
ce, thread and cotton 468,425! “Austria | “217,739 37,499 In igs cwt. 110,814 114 565 
ken goods—linens, dyed and Other of Spain, Austria ‘ord and scrap " 14,143 15,749 
colored, checks, &c. 113,662} and Mediterranean 831,241 245,438 Bar—manufactured by 
Other manufactures of flax ' 321,684! OF other countries, in rolling ts 656,574 1,707,649 
Hempen goods—sail duck 615,723] casks ” 407,780 229,969 manufactured other- 
Other manufactures of hemp 71,991 | Of other countries, in bot- wise ¥ 576,381 1,689,831 
Hats and bonnets— tles “ 18,470 36,669 | Stee] 44,506 528,716 
10rn, chip, straw or grass Spirits from grain “ 970,440 420,069 Hemp « 93,788 686,777 
ts, &e. , 438,000 other mate- Alum «“ 1 9 
Fur, wool and leather 7,429 rials ~  _ 1,897,054 15172,495 | Co peras « 55 73 
ufac of iron and stee]— Molasses ** 19,703,620 2,910,791 eat flour ‘“ : 329 430 
‘ire arms, not Specified 118,589 Beer, ale and porter, in Coal 6 4,560,287 387,238 
Drawing knives 6,270} casks ne 19,875 12,044 | Wheat “ 593 639 
Cut ives 7,304 in bottles « 130,901 123,441 | Oats " 1,453 837 
Hatchets, axes and adzes 5,915 Oil—foreign fishing—sper- Potatoes ss 35,952 16,690 
cket chise 9,938 maceti oe 14,812 13,837 | Paper—folio and quarto 
teelyards and scalebeams 7,048 . Whaleandotherfish « 37,236 14,196/ post "Ibs. 51,524 15,109 
Vices ‘ 8,420 Olive « 128,216 85,912 | Foolscap, drawing and 
Sickles and reaping hooks 5,643 Castor 6 2,496 2,986} writing “ _. 337,492 40,620 
Scythes 36,895 Linseed es 393,477 173,830 Printing, copperplate and 
Spades and shovels 13,673 Rapeseed 147 87} _ stainers’ 1,489 436 
ares of iron or steel 3,041! Teas from other places Sheathing, binders’, wra 
ood screws 131,986} than China pounds 25,119 9,421 ping and box boards  « 8,781 871 
Other articles 2,204,311] Chocolate “ 3,682 1,294 | All other «“ 38,312 13.993 
Manufactures of — Sugar—brown ** 107,955,033 4,742,492 Books—printed previous 
Copper 60,438 White, clayed or powder to 1775 vols. 8,697 5,855 
247,679! ed 12,984,552 838,458} Printed in other langua- 
Tin 28,774 | Loaf “ 505 62} ges than English, Latin 
Pewter 24,631 Oandy 6 530 50; and Greek 111,108 77,155 
Lead 901) Other, refined of 647 63| Printed in Greek and La- , 
Wood—cabinet ware 86,275 Syrup of sugar cane “ 10 3} _ tin—bound Ibs. 2,812 2,324 
er manufactures of 148,477 | Cayenne pepper $ 2 1} Unbound a 3,112 2,088 
Leather 473,091 | Candles—wax and sper- All other—bound as 25,975 37,592 
19,287 maceti 6 622 326 Unbound «“ 90,534 85,750 
Gold and silver, precious stones, Tallow «e 72,892 8,764 Apothecaries? Vials and 
set or otherwise 201,590 Cheese a4 201,026 23,2289 |. ottles, not exceeding 
Watches, and parts of 420,959 Soap ‘6 214,338 13,859| the capacity of 6 oz. 
Manufactures of glass ware— Tallow “ 593,699 50,545] each gross 189 559 
Cut and not specified, pounds 289,733 63,625 | Lard . « 98 7| Exceeding 6 and not ex- 
Plain and other “1,156,112 127/397 Beef and pork te 467,916 12,432] ceeding 16 0z. each « , 87 366 
Other manufactures of glass not Bacon * 122,481 14,087 Ferfumery and fancy vials 
specified 169,895 | Butter $e 25,260 3,763} * and bottles, not exceed- 
Wares—China and porcelain 187,816 Saltpetre “ 549,552 24,172/ ing the capacity of 4 oz. 
en and stone 1,822,415 Vitriol—oil of 6 1,008° 747| each 7 47 890 
Plated, not specified 103,899 | Salts—Epsom + 1,511 44) Exceeding 4 but not ex- 
7 ‘ ep lauber és 1,166 98 si a 160z.each « 30 681 
apanne ; bod emijohns No. 85,508 25,072 
Saddlery—common tinned and ioe a ta &< 445 211| Glass bottles, black, not 
japanned 83,910} G: ars thousands 73.899 869,434} above 1 quart gross 25,328 =: 116,876 
Plated brass and po- : : j ' Exceeding 1 quart se 220 1,392 
‘ Other than snuff and cigars Ibs. 645 188 | x 
lished steel 117,090 Cotton “ 9774 799 136,177 | Window glass, not ex- 
Coach and harness furniture 4,764 Gunpowder “= 19 385 4.59] ceeding 8 inches by 10 100 sq. ft. 1,918 6,711 
Carriages, and parts of 3,893 | Bristles “ 235,799 94395 | Exceeding 8 by 10, and 
Slates of all kinds 70,744 Glue & 9 467 1.139] not exceeding 10 by 12 
i re d 21,417 Ochre—dry “ 9 632.009 34.440 inches i 3,110 10,277 
Black-lea pencils 3,799 in ‘oil eer? 35.169 3.399 Exceeding 10 by 12inches « 19,198 39,758 
Paper hangings 76,52] Lead, red and white & 643.4 18 41.043 Fish, dried or smoked quintals 4,061 19,355 
Hair-cloth and hair seating 59,555 Whiting and Paris white ‘“ 296,264 1.017 Salmon bbls. 4,860 78,232 
Brushes of all kinds 38,762 Litharge & 6.831 378 Mackerel 4) 11,823 114,590 
Copper bottoms, cut round and Sugar of lead &c 132,670 11,385 All other : ~ 8,810 48,979 
turned on the edge 8,809 Lead—pig, bar and sheet « 513.343 18,111 | Shoes and Slippers, silk pairs 2,030 ‘1,858 
Silvered or plated wire 3,087 Eta ‘ 1.460 164 Prunella, nankeen, &e. &e. “ 403 268 
Raw silk 234,235 Pipes “ 741 44; Leather, kid and moroc-~ 
Indigo pounds 1,126,334 1,121,701 Old and scrap “ 47,058 1,136| 0, &e. as 47,386 32,377 
Wool manufactured, exceeding Cordage—cables and tarred “ 1 480/933 89,504 | Children’s ‘ 1,823 589 
eight cents perpound pounds 594,748 171,067 Untarred and yarn“ 379/014 13,434 Boots and bootees “ 12,012 36,441 
icles not enumerated, at 5p. c. 76,724 Twine, packthread. &e.« 806,493 141.973, Playing cards . packs 66 5 
do. do. 10 do. 1,181 Corks ’ ‘ &s 241.689 56,186 | Felts or hat bodies No. 513 269 
do. do. = 12. do. a 48 | Copper_-rods bind bolts  « “57199 1,071 
do. do. 124do, 231,460 nails and spikes « 1,426 361/ Value of merchandise paying specific 
do. do, = 15 do, 974,891 | wire rine —mimbce number 8,824 34,200) duties 22,946,334 
do. do. 20 do, 361 rifles “ 56 976 | Do. ad valorem duties 26,998,981 
do. do. 25 do. 573,516 Wire—cap or bonnet ths, 3.543 2,262| Do. free of duty 57,196,204 
do. do. 30 do. 34,213 Iron and steel wire—not 
do. do. 35 do. Tt |” hve No. 04 184,959 9,885 Total 107,141,519 
- rw bo fe 951.64; | Above No. 14 “36,215 5,811 
i f cers toate Sette a = Imports in American vessels epee ase 
’ és Foreign vessels 14, 16 
Total 26,998,981 er] ,000 M. 2,852 708 ; T. L. SMITH, Renae 
aa mg 16 02, per 1,000 Ibs. = ooo 62.479 | Treamery department, Register’s office, June 25 1841. 
Merchandise paying specific duties. Spikes * 104,134 5,032 - 
Flannels 8q- yds. 153,28] 67,690! Cables and chains, or parts A summary statement of the quantity and value of 
Bockings and baizes 4s 144,082 51,025/ thereof ** 2,114,760 89,643 8, Wares and merchandise, the growth, pro- 
Carpeting—Brussels, Wil- Mill saws number 575 ' 1,874 uce and manufacture of foreign countries, ez- 
ton and treble ingrained « 167,650 246,068 | Anchors Ibs. 154,227 8,876; ported from the United States, Pr ragping by the 
Other ingrained and Ve- Anvils “ 324,698 23,203; Ist day of October, 1839, and ending on the 30th 
netian es 127,583 92,433 Blacksmith’s hammers day of September, 1840. 
Floor-cloth, patent, print- and sledges oh 35,279 1,922 SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. Quantity. Value. 
ed or painted me 18,094 19,894 | Castings—vessels of = 444,388 14,672 __ Merchandise free of duty. 
Oil cloth furniture = 55,705 13,754 All other “3,180,100 100,824 Brimstone and sulphur $461 
Cotton bagging 2,986,075 310,211 | Round, as braziers? rods, | Bark of the cork tree 2,000 
Wiries—Maderia galls. 186,176 351,438 | of 3-16 to 8-16 inch dia- : Rags of any kind of cloth 210 
Sherry i 136,848 139,002 meter “ 433,620 47,782 Undressed furs of all kinds 53,962 
Red, of France s 2,065,953 439,799 | Nail or spike rods “ 1,108 24 Hides, raw 406,234 


Other of France es 447,424 114,094 Sheet and hoop “$529,585 235,809 Barilla 2,431 
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‘a — 
Wood, dye — 564,707 | Leather 
63 7 papnmatootinnes schage- | Marble 14168 Other than snuff and cigars Ibs. 1,976 237 
62 , PO © colleen 64,176 | Gold and silver, precious sto y ibrar ¢ 2,632,914 212,589 
49 Animals, other than for breed 200| set or athoreis ee sng “3 1,280 1,720 
Tin, in pigs and bars 16,168 | Watches, and na F 16,336 Ochre, dry ‘ct 15.480 "309 
549 In plates and sheets 15,236 | Glass ware 5 ine not speci 6,628 | Red and white lead «“ 58.575 4.230 
gdh in p ‘or a, to the” 32,390| fied, paying 30 per saptiand Cordage’ na and saat «“ 769,085 _ 34,090 
33 2 4 € cables and tarred “ ° 
31 atbethink of chips otis ae cents per Ib iain Ibs. 3,262 698|  _ Untarred and yarn « ars Mae 
is Old, fit only to be rema- Matty Fp ly | r Twine, packthread, &e.  “ 18182 2024 
9 : nufactured 7,952 | Other artic ine of we caus — nigh poe . 6 3 
7: Bullion, silver 47°639| duty of 20 a ame paying @ Copper nails and spikes“ 1,597 366 
130 Specie, gold 1,468'300 | Wares—China and poreelain ea ee, ee 
’ es “ 
oe Teas, originally imported from 4,655,952 et and stone ware 62,027 | Iron nails Ibs. 17,348 1 4 
539 China Ibs. 3,120,692 1,358,044 aoe 280 | Cables and chains, &. 1104 104 3 
337 rn 8,608,334 930,398 Japanned e+ Eco ‘ 1,070 91 i 
*s . 8) “cc $s 
a0 Fruits, Almonds & “Nas eas Saddlery i greet Oh gat and Savak dren, ( y Perr oe oe i 
109 a a 19,495 2,466 Plated brass and oto neat ee a0 
Figs «23,747 2,585 aa Shenk: sed hoop «194,972, 6,841 iH 
620 Réel 85,521 2,910 | Carriages, and parts of 1,838 | Old and scrap ewt. 604 9157 he 
aisins, Muscatel 630,728 47,283] Slates of all kin, rie 256 | Bar, manufactured by roll- fl 
436 Other “ 87,204 3,641 | Quills prepared on ing ‘ 7,858 26,603 ie 
7 Nate 2,892 3,337 | Paper Ledtings = Otherwise > 4,133 17,544 4 
871 Cin megs “cs 2,528 2,398 Hair-cloth om Site biti 1,332 Steel “cc 4,531 33,961 ¢ 
233 Soggy ties 19'835| Brushes of all kinds” sa ree bush. 31,999 11,525 i 
9,834 | Raw si ” 152,987 38,437 3 
855 — pepper vs 2,869,540 216,430 ar tes iis 200,239 | Paper, folio and quarto post Ibs. 718 "300 Re 
can * 1,096,719 57,348} Wool dleinnhiitinned. bxd0ed- sa gre i Peake Craw gene } 
Ginde ‘ 142,063 17,842| ingeightcents per pound Ibs 85,528 writing “ 172,813 25,591 i. 
155 Camphor a 4 and 401| Value of merchandise not enu- mig All peo BONER i 0632 re 4 
other ay 
a4 Silks, other than India—lace 918 39,490 oe ee at 5 p.c. _ 1,928} Books, printed in other lan- Lae hs 
088 veils, shawls, shades &c. 25,550 ab. =~ 12 do. 708} guages than English, La- ne 
592 Other manufactures of 992 '970 rg do, 125 do. 598| tin and Greek vols. 2,419 4,679 oe 
7150 Manufactures of silk and worsted. ’ 2a. yng 15 do. 190,323 All other, bound lbs. 616 1.024 re 
Camilets of goat’s or camel’s hair enone = — 25 do. 75,359 | Perfumery and fancy vials, ‘ f 
Worsted stuff goods 54 134 do. 30 do. 3,828; notabove 4oz.each gross 36 673 ts 
Linens, bleached and unbleached 351,685 5 - 50 do. 13,205 | Demijohns No. 16,658 8,277 i 
559 ‘OT osnaburgs and bur- , Total 9,971,788 Bottles, black, not above , a 
: : ’ one quart 581 2’. 
366 Belting: ne woe 139'366 M ee ——|_ Rxscshing one OT as ee th 
Quick og 3/050 eee paying specific i" Window glass, not above 8 ee 
; ~eotle” ; sq. yds. 18,039 y 10 inches 100 sq. ft. ie 
Chats siltpéte 12,658 ny ingrained and Ve" . arntes cage 8 by 10, and not saul " io m 
ade f , ” above 10 12 inch “s : 
890 All other articles 1.175810 Oil cloth, other than patent 8 se Above 10 by, 49 ona “s rs en 
681 Total Com thipriog ? Se poe Sain dried or smoked quintals 4) La P.. 
\ “ 66,01 almon l rr 
876 Merchandise paying duties ad va- and bottles gals. 6,418 10,062 Shoes, leather, kid and mo- , ‘ta 
399 lorem, Sherry, in casks and rocco pairs 192 80 ig 
, Manufactures of wool— bottles " 7,169 11,506 es 
711 Cloths and cassimeres 266.57 Sicily, in casks and Total value of merchandise paying spe- a 
Merino shawls of wool 36.0 if bottles - 1,449 555 | .. cific duties 2.534.081 fe 
Blankets not above seventy-five ,048 Red, of France, in Do. ad valorem duties 3,271,728 ee 
277 cents each 653 casks se 24,656 8,757 Do. free of duty 12,384,503 , ae 
,7158 Above seventy-five cents pert, oo” Total val : g 
"355 each Bs 3's “ 66,322 29,395 otal value 18,190,312 5 
232 i gloves, mits and bind- tat Ch Sa te par s “ie . A i 
990 ; 987 .L. Register. Ra 
979 Other manufactures of wool ieee 7 of Spain and ‘ Treasury department, register’s office, May 31, 1841. fe 
{858 LL woe yarn pounds 120 180 Orn ustria, In casks ‘ 19,609 6,549 ute ne 
268 orsted yarn 4.088 ther of Spain, Aus- Summary statement of the val the ; 
anufactures J 1a, Germany an i: 
Manuf. of cotton— tria, G nany d wins" 4 artis pt co of he Findied of the 
377 Dyed, printed or colored 838,553 the Mediterrane- pie fe pein uf are Si United States, 
589 hite ’ an, in casks ss 19,056 6,434 1839.5 a. yen commencing on the Ist day of October, 
Add Hosiery, gloves, mits and bind- 183,468 me ayer countries, ’ ,a ng on i th day of September, 1840, 
5 ings SKS * 70,264 50,055! p..1..: E SEA. 
969 Twist, yarn or thread Reo 2 irits noteins * 5,874 5,304 W Deeaae od fi i 
Nankeens, direct from China 5 630 ont " rom grain TS 17,596 11,166 Pickl 3 ch. cod fisheries $541,053 
Other manufactures of cotton psi rom other materials “ $167,104 133,227 ickled fish, or river fisheries, 
984 Silks from India, China, &e. ,176 | Molasses « 488078 49530 (herring, shad, salmon and 
981 fous doves, 20 oi0 208 Vim a eacae SMB 1285] Whale and other ih oil 1,404/984 
204 osiery, gloves, mits and bind- ; , ale and porter, in casks ‘‘ 350 100 and other fish oil 1,404,984 
ings _  Inbottles “ 2,154 1.970 Spermaceti oil 430,490 
1,519 oe silk pL Oil, s Eaeoett ‘ 160 -10 Whelebans 310.379 
ther manufactures of silk 955 hale, and other fish “‘ 2,151 838 permaceti candles 332,353 
—— — sewing, from other places 40,834 Casto my 4,010 3,863 ————— $3, 198,370 
“°> Flansninode a ge d 18,144 Ficaned ei ovary vas Skins and f Ba 
e . : urs 
oa ed, linen sbaske, aa color —_ Teas, from otherplacesthan , di Ginseng a 
341. Other manufactures of flax 1.112 Proves: Ibs. 2,804 1,822 Products of wood— ‘ 
Hempen goods—sail duck 62'383 |S ess . 550 59| Staves, shingles, boards, 
ap Other manufactures of hemp 1.765 ugar, Wh, > sina 9,790,704 552,528 hewn timber $1,801,049 
om Hats and bonnets— ’ hite clayed or pow- Other lumber 270,933 
P ‘a Leghorn, chip, straw, &c. 70.815 dered “ 9,081,640 799,518 Masts and spars 29,049 
Bea Fur, wool and leather leas Loaf “6 74,674 5,325| Oak bark and other dye 229,510 
Sith Manufactures Ya aig Ea al Candles, wax and sperma- All manufactures of wood - 596,305 
Side arms 1,104 ~ “ 412 910| Naval stores, tar, pitch, ro- 7 
"4 Fire arms, not specified 7,078 | Ch fen ed 119,832 15,600 sin and turpentine 602,529 
; —- | ~s tg s 56 282 5,840| Ashes, pot and pearl 533,193 
: es 14 522 
pas! Spades and shovels re. «494,223 47,168 yeast 
en Other articles pol» -ovmlherye®. coe « 383,372 10,562 $5,323,085 
3,962 Manufactures of Bike ‘514 Shoten calte i Ties 34,816 Pp AGRICULTURE. 
6 934 os rass 3.98 4 18| Product of animals— 
2431 . Wood—cabinet ware ‘a c en manufactured, ; Beef, tallow, hides, horned 
: Other articles 9. 418 | Ci - 545 143 cattle $623,373 
1418 | Cigars M. 4,692 57,346) Butter and cheese 210,749 
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Statistical 
1,894, = view of the commerce — 
30.698 . _during the year ending: on the 30th pages ering. om end tapings ted «teh 
- $3,006,034 | ORE . ail 
tee ao sl ? ASE! sien eo | 
sas ae ieee en ae 
705'183 imports. _— | Entered | go ga) Chere 
| | the U. 8.|from the | the U. | from 
170, a3 Russia - States.) States, 
; Prussia at 304 15,724 018) ey 
498,988 Swedish West Indi 57 545 7.145|. 1418 loon we” 
54,524 Denmark — 7501) 1655} 2. 18} 10,899) 5,936 
55,131 Danish West Indies 969'177| - 948 ee "324 33 
1,942, 076 Hanse Towns 9 591. . 28,375} 27,700 286) 1,352 
. ———— 15,587,657 | Holland ere 12.717 , 1,412) 1,197 
Dutch East Indies an eis Sal tan me 
Wise oo $18,599,691| Dutch West Indies 817,897 ae 1,747} 3,986| 11,999 
ret 9,883,957 | Dutch Guiana ret 7,820 3790 303 1153 
1 i 
i other agricultural products— 63,870,307 Fenland 274,867 6,214) 5,729) . . 153 
Flaxseed | $120,000 Scotland 33,104, 2a PP yo, 
| yet mar 525,217 68,772| 388,512|128,001|19,913 
rown sugar 45,940 Gibraltar aes 8,729] 10,799) 12,865) 10,433 
igo 209 Malta 32,567 965] 2,732] 11,922] 35) 
4177,384 | Mauritius 28,471 — 11, a1. | 87 
MANUFACTURES. : Cape of Good H ; a 
ioe and tallow candles $451,995 British East oy 1 staan 999 650 soe ae 
J oot, babes Bridsh ie Sodies | “ited gs] 5 | 
1s ; : eo. 
Coaches and other carriages TC até British Gatinn ‘ is a 139,095} ~ 58,371 "3043 5048 woe) 121364 
: “193/398 British Am. colonies | 2,007°767| _5,889;918 538 ress) 6349] Sasa p08 
ry 59,517 Australia 007,767} | 5,889;215| 204,035 akin) ant maectaaene 
Minn 2 e 39685 British African ports 1221411 ° 84,8471 _—«G,, 368 aaa 401,805 
grain, beer, ale France 7 RIO ne *} ata ° ’ a 239 
BT ie Exaneo 17,572,876| 18,919,327| 2,922,227] 21,841,: 143} 312} 205) 
Sulfa tobacco 313,671 French West Indies | "305,251) 488,595] 80650] "'514351/ "12 757| 25,619) 8,908) 1.2% 
Lea B be Wat ¢ anh 100} , ’ ; 1,255 
oe oil, and spirits of tur- ” 687 a, 1 252 824 . ea a mm ‘ oe: ei 1,925). as is 
pentine 63,348 Spain sees Oe 945,365, 81,849) 1 027.2141 21.1931 20.6631 | 96 249 
Cordage - 1,684,665} 353,419 027,214 -21,198) - 20,663), 967 
4 eneriff 8,874) 2,818 
re bar and nails. rr 10 Se en Omer BOE Aan: lm : 362,293} 35,447) 8,166) 2,792) 2,419 
stings Manill , 816) 11,579 3 : 
All it states of re oF uae - Philippine j i 23,395} 2,642 713} 473} 368 
ah oi aa noleninn ‘ = 7107 aoa 9 et P anita gua’ ~ 121,516} 3,570} _—_—-809 
? ; ? ’ ? ' : ee * 
soe ee la Og 
powder 117. Mad ’ 341 5,724 ’ 952 
Copper a bras Fe [Me json) Oa Sate a Mean] “Sry 39qy “| 
edicinal drugs 122,387 Cape de Verd islands =f se apd 5,623 16,094) 1,211 e085 cae 
Cotton pi — 5,279,317 | aly ieee alee 3841 29 fs 
tton pear ee eee" | Sicily rs 200 ge 283,347| 1,473,185, 8,363 S071 1.436 gone 
rinted and colore I , 3217} 33, : ’ ’ ’ 
rg , 1.200 Trieste viene 1 Be . re hs F : P : r : 3 ° . ° . ° 
wist; yarn and thread 31, ‘Turk ’ 090,356} 196,264) 1 726 6 i °F oo eee 
Alf other manufactures of 192, N98 cel i 119,745) 156,873 ‘376-618 4a aT, at 6,081 
te Sei Texas ’ on a ; : , ‘ 
303,847; 937,07 on4 145)... } 121) . 
54 Me ’ 9 281,199} 1, . 
Flax and hemp— Adal Vebieuets 4,175,001] 969,938] 1,545,403} 2 a ile lle Se EE a 
Cloth and thread 7,114 New Grenada a 166, 554,267] 229,605) 783,872} 13,605 9'386 aeeet: ane 
wearer and: ~~ apagiemesaem of 1,128 ene America fanhele 57,92 ee os 135,251 1,622| 1,000 7 pa o 
152.055 razil . ? 217,946 . 
Gdette sod buttons 40,299 Argentine Republic ad A da 360,711| 2,506,574} 32 88] 34,1801 5,578) “1, 
Billiard tables and rviti Ch _ Republic 191403 ee't0e cae 369,276) . . Sy 5,578). 1,764 
a ’ ’ AI | nee is 
ieipndlhe and pernscls 9654 tee 1,616'859| 1,372.254 356575} 1,728609| see Tal ol. 
“eae poregce skins not sold Republic of Ecuador ‘a de clea el sa Ks ery 1,137 aay ety ; 
19,557 S. America l , a ° beece dda ‘os 
Eres presses. 9 type 17,105 Chin” | 6,640,899) aessigel 8407780 1,009'966) © 14,7 262 
Fine engings a 8317 Europe, generally aa ai "63.976 540,780] 1,009,966 14,771|" 3,360 
trum 2,199 sia, generall 24 | 2-0 63,976. . . 
Books and. 29,632 Arica, generally 284,459} 170,784} 138,092} 308,826 © 3,462), 2 787 
Palos anderats onery 76,957 Arabia 537] S1L21s| 43,048). 554-9631 | G'156| 7133] 77a] 900 
34,631 est Indies, ge hola? : 0 Re ERR 
Banter ind stone 6,401 es sen 13,762 177 aa 65°00 79,229... | 17,103 et 3,769 
ware ] nd ’ ’ ‘ , 
Manufactures of glass — 56 Gee ie ae 16,293}. . oe on vl 
in 7,501 N. W. coast of Ameri he ; ae ori  g7sl 4.08 
e and stone 25,794 T ie a 147 
Gold and‘silver otal 107,141 BI9{113, 595, 634 is, i 175} 90}. 
ett anh allied and gold leaf |. 1,965 Treasury department, register’s office, May 31, 1841. 190,933|132,085,94611,576,946 1,647,009] 7133681706, 485 
r) 8 coin ST ° te register. 
Artifil al flowers and jewelry , myth Bs ATEMENT OF FOREIGN EXPorRTs 1N 1840. ‘ 
Olasses 9 
‘Trunks ; 6607 WHITHER EXPOR siewirm OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED TO EACH COUNTRY. 
Brick and lime 16,949 vem Free of | Paying, | Paying 
Domestic salt 42/246 duty. duties ad | specific | Total. | -Ameri- |Inforeign To the domi 
——— 6,425,722) Ru valorem. | duties. can vessels.) vessels. nions of each 
Articles not enumerated-— a ssia $111,554 $32,715| $790,386 power. 
“Manufactured 403,496 pore 42375] 2c 7506) $934,625) 9034,519)" G06)» G86, 1,625 
Other articles 740,805 Reales haters! 34,581} 4,000) 76,553) sia” 70811 168108) -aterrec 
n 1e ’ ; A 
1,143,801 Denmark. a 14 mp ” pret 3,610} 3,610) . 08,109) ¢ 118,744 
anish West Indies oo ow ’ 17,868) . . 
i pers 634 Holland — Bae. ““ ; ear bry 180,228} 290 198,386 
utch East Indies / ) 046) 396,644). 
Treasury department, register’s office; June 8,184. | Dutch West Indies so Rie > beet eres 194.175] 8377/6 756,514 
5 4,331 42,916 40,602 2314 ’ 
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foreign STATEMENT OF FOREIGN EXPORTS IN 1810.—cONTINUED. UNITED STATES versvs UNITED STATES 
ountry, pea dt Ng tt slegaphaie ME 98 aun Philadelphia 

: ; ronicle says: ‘‘We learn that the government of 
= Bs wae OF —— EXPORTED TO EACH ma - Stars tates has filed a bill in eauit in the U. 
eee WHITHER EXPORTED. ‘aying | Paying ; ._|To the domi-| 8. cireuit court of Pennsylvania, against the Bank of 
mnage. meee w duties ad| specific | Total. In pont gevies tig nion of each | the United States, the object of which is to anrul all 
Cleared | y valorem. | duties. an veEssets. : power. jo assignments made by the bank as fraudulent, and 
the —— appoint a receiver to take into his possession the 
U. 8. Hanse Towns, &c. - + | $646,697) $80,340) $102,059) $830,496) $162,495] $668,001) 2, 316 999 funds of the bank. If, as seems to be the general 
477 ae “ Soup 2 ea aa ‘ vee . ote 1s " Soren ; etl oan 316,9 rs Sse —s igre a eet the consequence 
15 Eng Katy: see : 004/2,361,878 wi at all the property of the bank will go into 
net Scotland . - -. . 530| 19:270| 8, ”98°304| 11,234] 17,070 the hands of the receiver, to pay its debts mh rata. 
139 Gibraltar eae b : ; 173,569} 51,121}. 32,420} 257,110} 253,660 3,450 The most important question for the note holders is 
1,350 Tk a ee - ; 947309 eer *e _ Parse “ 45,386... 47,700 Meeny gt bss a seems 7 us that if the 
1,197 ri Kast indies . . 907 1,791, 351,791). . . ,700,000 of assets is taken out of the possession of 
42.394 wey ae We 153)... 153}. . 153 | 6,106,789 — hia — of trustees, it removes the special se- 
11,999 Cape of Good Hope. oe a ee 197 OS ee 197 urity for the five millions of post notes now held by 
485 British weet Indies t Seo _— aes seas 21,017] 36,983 pric city ee boing re city banks, pressed by their 
= ish N. American colonies ll : 4,035| 67,492) 136,543 creditors, will then be obliged to sell these notes for 
Honduras . ‘ 19,242) 36,308 2,821 58,371 43,159} 15,21 what they will bring, and that thus an amount of five 
a British Guiana wo. 520) a 538 millions of notes of the bank of the United States 
129543 Australia. ; 5,516... 506} 6,022 3,939] 2,083 will be forced into the market for sale, in addition to 
10,433 French Atlantic ports . . | 2,537,766] 98,840] 61,419) 2,698,025) 2,156,031) 541,994 the three or four millions now floating about. 
351 French West indies T"", | ‘9'4oi| 61550] 11;705| 80,656, 25/098) 5,558] ( 952,989 
877 renc est Indies ‘s : : j y ,098 058 lias DEFENCES OF NEW YORK. The defences of 
: French Guiana - wOOr. « ee. } 100}. . . the harbor of New York ist 
: Spanish Atlantic ports . ; | ee 2,543 5,839 4,649 1,190 Island side, of Fort Nala dea Ce mn 
160 Spanish Med terranean ports 1,370}. ... 1,665 3,035 3,035). . . Staten Isiand are Fort Richmond 100 guns, Hudson 
a Cuba .  .- : Bat fs 524,653) 350,966) 103,425) 979,044) 972,555 6,489 , 1,059,632 battery 63 guns, Battery Moon 20 guns, and four 
13,364 Other Spanish West Indies 27,313 185 1,710 29,208 28,431 pei) Ge karts floating shot galleries, for the p e of setting a 
1,708 Teneriffe and other Canaries 9,672 1,175 73 11,579 11,579). . . fleet on fire; also about the harbor, Fort William 200 
1,233 a Philippine islands "ae Ae ae 927 Whee ae : guns, Bedlow’s Island 50, Gibbet Island 25. In ad- 
401,805 OFrtu, ° ° ° . , oe <4 . os ’ ’ . ition to these it is now proposed to erect a battery of 
939 Madeira . : ‘ ‘ > ok a 466 22,858 22,858 ei he. 37.014 200 guns at the mouth of the Narrows, which tt is 
es Cape de Verd Islands . 463 + are 2,809 2,582 227 . believed would render New York unapproachable b 
“re — ake Be A A TG Ce 
1.255 3 ‘ ° ’ ; ’ ’ ) ’ un says the plan of the new fort has already be 
® ns ot a ee ae BU,Smil >< 13,002 > ‘ 33,923 33,923 spa nee to the secretary of war, and the Calica 
949 i- of the department think so favorably of th j 
2.818 atic ports : ° ‘ 135,814 7,865; 52,585) 196,264) 174,271; 21,993 196,264 | that it is their intention to ea it before e beat 
2 ol ee a ee ee 
I . . . ° ’ ’ ’ ? ’ 5) ’ es 93734 
Texas . 65,854) 141,182) 74,163} 281,199) 277,128 4,071 281,199 . 
368 -~ 3 ’ ? ’ 5) ’ ’ ’ THE LAKE TRADE. The Buffalo Co 1 
SS ea 573,417| 862,117) 109,869} 1,545,403) 1,463,833| 81,570) 1,545,403 —— 
Central Republic of America | 35,312} 38,380| 13,593] 87,285) | 87,285|. .. Wael naka oe ee 
bila Grbnad : ’ ring the month of October a greater number of 
New a 41,302) 29,242) 6,785 77,329 15,897} 61,432 77,329 
15,679 ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ vessels arrived and departed from our port than dur- 
959 Vonexvel aoe Maes 17,774| 229,605) 222,387 7,218 229,605 | ing any single month of this or any previous year 
St Be acpaine °°. | MBM] MBSR) Sug Aghz1y) amit - "| 990211 stunting Yo 600 vou The pri acts 
’ ? ’ ’ ’ ° ’ i 
x Cisplatine Republic . 44°987| 14,848| 7,793| 67,628} 67,628) . eaee| stk cokien ehece aac eae ne 
ae elimi 120,192| 144,003] 92,380} 356,575, 356,575) . $56\596 | Guns ‘cca awe mete, nado 1h ence Ue kee 
China : 0°03 ° , 8, ush. oats, 2,150 bush. rye, 14,552 
2 602 a 500,030) 6,109) 34,641) 540,780} 540,780) . 540,780 | kegs butter and lard, 2,793 cks. seed and ashe 
3,176 Asia, generally 128,960 613) = 8,519} 138,092; 138,092,. . . 138,092 | ‘The result fully sustains the opinio sisi b 
Africa, generally . . 7.432} 26,921] | 8,695, 43,048]  33,374| 9,674, 43,048 y ee ee ae 
yah dint aod P and oes 09'547| 96'994| 15°359| 65.2001  65'200 us on the 18th ult. that the quantity of flour to be 
» jn West In aies a cean pad ’ on 25 “ 0 tial we landed here during all of October would equal that of 
? , . . . 9 > +4 
6,001 South America, generally 15,776] 12,515). . . | 28,291] 28291). . . 98/991 | 1840 heen t bone 2 ee oe 
= N Tree coast of America NAS BO, 540 540 540) . 540 flour alone which came in during Sunday and Mon- 
3,025 Total 12,384,50313,271,72812,534,081|18,190,312113,591,359|4,598,953| 18,190,312| "9" V*8-0ver “iain 
990 : THE ARMY. 
Entitled to drawback . . « |2,875,255/2,299,487| 5,174,742) 3,906,261|1,268,481 
882 sO 10, II, 144, U0, 7208, Fiorina. A letter from Fort Pierce undor date of 
ae Not entitled to drawback 12,384,503] 396,473) 234,594)13,015,570| 9,685,098)3,330,472 the 14th inst. states that Capt. Wade and Lieutenant 
1,764 TONNAGE ENTERED THE UNITED STATES. Thomas, of the 3d artillery, with K company, of the 
: am same pong on had eu to Fort Lauderdale from 
. : a scout on the Hillsborough, just before the boat left. 
‘ AMERICAN. FOREIGN. Total American and Foreign. | They had been exceedingly Ketanete-—-the result was 
; STATES AND TERRE . 8 Indians killed (6 of them warriors), and 49 prison- 
, REWS. ° ri 
TORIES. et teed tee pelos fore ecb ae] aie Ll Se and sexeent capeaa Gabe Gesmagede cet? 
dl Men. | Boys. Men. | Boys. Men. | Boys.| It is said that Sam Jones is on an island in the 
: Okeechobee with some 50 warriors, and that he is 
Maine - | 318) 53,519] 2,181] 139|1,192| 74,628| 4,291] 38} 1,450] 128,147} 6,472] 160| determined to make a stand, and die sooner than sur- 
900 New Hampshire 34} 9,752} 336 13) 43) 3,005) 144) . 77} 12,757, 500) = 13) "Net 
320 Vermont . 211} 52,084) 1,857) . . . ork. ire 211). 52,084) 1,367) . East Florida, Nov. 15, 1841. Every thing is quiet 
1,769 Massachusetts 1,201} 264,506|12,029| 498} 703] 56,944} 3,723] 316) 1,904) 321,450) 15,752) 8414} along the border, and not a murder has been com- 
lcd @ Rhode Island 108} 18,862] 1,064) . 9 535 95] . 110} 19,397; 1,089) . mitted during the whole of the last full moon. In- 
ot» Connecticut 109} 22,832) 1,290} 29 6 584 32 1} 115} 23,416) 1,322} 30) dians in smal pie are still ei in and surren- 
os New York . 2,843} 659,482|30,237 1,994) 1,708 347,508/22,214) 138) 4,551)1,006,990, 52,451) 2,132 dering. On the 11th instant Halleck Harjo and 
ise New Jersey . 3 516 19 a, ‘a : 5 3 516 19 1 P ieweys ara Siabthy 0 deer ten mane from 
bist Pennsylvania 353| 75,479) 3,248) 246) 91) 12 667| 92| 444) 87,702) 3,915} 338|Spring Garden, on the St. John’s. Halleck says 
706,486 Délaiere ; } : Se ‘e 3 . ; . : j gifts ey . after searching four or five days, these were the only 
rister. Maryland : 309| 58,237) 2,592} . | 101 ert 1,135}... 410} 82,140| 3,727 ene he could find on he and hee tbe 
District of Columbia) 44 7.769} 356 6) 19) 2,5 139 4 63} 1 2 495 10 | there are none on it, except high up, probably sou 
Virginia. 136| 28,852] 1,223 4) 34| 5,927) 339] . | 170 3f'779 1,562, 4|of Fort Mellon. ~ 
North Carolina 171} 23, 1,181 5} 29! 2.803} 234) . 200} 26,193} 1,415 5| The different detachments detailed for the Ever- .... 
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Missouri . : ins . , . ‘ Ai 4s ‘is the crew had died. It was feared that the troops 
756,514 : would be infected. Severe fevers had broken out at 
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Enuistinc atrens. Important decision.. During 
thaaes cai the ya mariage of Norfolk coun- 
, Virginia, George gham was t up, on 
—- of habeas ¢ , directed to col. Fannine, 
the commandant of Fortress Monroe. By the re- 
turn to the writ, it appeared that Cottingham was a 
soldier under col. Fannine’s command, and had been 
regularly enlisted in the army of the United States. 
He was in in, was at the time of his en- 
listment a subject of Great Britain, never having 
been naturalized. Judge Baker, after mature con- 
sideration, decided that the enlistment of an alien 
was illegal, and that therefore the petitioner was en- 
titled to his discharge. The case will probably be 
carried to the court of appeals, on a writ of error. 
[Sentinel. 


_ THE NAVY. 

The West India squadron is still at Norfolk. The 
Levant left Pensacola for Norfolk some time since, 
after having suffered much from the yellow fever. 
Why then does the squadron still linger? 

[M. ¥. Star 19th. 

The U. S. sloop of war Levant is expected home 
in about a fortnight. 

The U. S. scooner Dolphin is expected home in a 
few weeks. 

Tue ConsTITUTION AND HER CREW. We have sel- 
dom seen a finer looking or more orderly set of men 
than the crew of the United States frigate Constitu- 
tion. Nearly the whole of them have been paid off, 
and unlike some of those who have heretofore been 
discharged from United States vessels, their conduct 
as they pass along our streets is respectful and deco- 
rous. There is no quarrelling or fighting among 
them; they appearing to act towards each other as a 
band of brothers. Their deportment too, towards 
the officers of the ship, has been, as we learn, re- 
spectful. As an evidence of their good conduct, we 
can state, that they thoroughly dismantled and 
cleansed the ship in two and a half days after her 
arrival at the navy yard. [Norfotk Beacon. 








STATES OF THE UNION. 


THE DEBTS OF THE STATES. 

A late number of the Boston Post gives the fol- 
lowing estimates of the state debts. As this isa 
subject on which we have often spoken, we copy the 
table in full. 








Stock and state Deficiency to 
debt. provide for. 

Maine, $1,678,367 $37,340 
Massachusetts. 7,272,839 1,022,339 
New York, 20,165,000 
New Jersey, 83,283 
Pennsylvania, 37,723,000 1,773,519 
Maryland, 15,109,000 600,000 
Virginia, 6,557,000 
South Carolina, 3,764,000 
Georgia, 500,000 
Alabama, 10,859,556 
Mississippi, 12,400,000 393,500 
Louisiana, 20,585,000 |. 908,000 
‘Tennessee, 1,789,166 
Kentucky, 4,665,000 
Ohio, 14,889,000 348,954 
Indiana, 13,667,433 754,000 
Illinois, 13,265,082 732,430 
Missouri, 2,027,557 
Michigan, 6,011,600 400,000 
Arkansas, 3,755,382 
Florida, 3,900,000 
District of Columbia, 1,500,000 

Total, $200,491,157 


To this state indebtedness of 200,491,157, add the 
surplus revenue deposited with the states, 28,101,644 
dollars; city debts of New York, Boston, Philadel- 

hia, Baltimore, Albany, Troy, Cincinnati, New Or- 
fonds Mobile and Charleston, a total of $22;372,441; 
and we shall have, as the total of state and city 
debts, $250,965,142. 

The states that owe no debts are New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, North Caroli- 
na and Delaware. 

The above statement is probably erroneous in many 
particulars. The debt of the state of Maryland, for 
instance, is set down at the amount authorised, which 
exceeds the amount actually incurred by several mil- 
lions of dollars. The Trenton Gazette contradicts 
the statement as to the indebtedness of New Jersey, 
and says that state “‘is not only out of debt, but has a 
permanent fund of $129,000, besides a school fund of 
$336,000. The surplus revenue distribution, amount- 
ing to $779,000 was apportioned by the legislature to 


‘from that. The ordinary expenses of the state go- 
vernment are $70,900 to $80,000, but the state tax is 
only $20,000 to $30,000, other resources defraying 
the rest. 

The indebtedness of others of the states is be- 
lieved to be exaggerated in the above table. 


VERMONT. 

Bounpary. The legislature of this state have just 
passed resolutions, declaring that it is the duty of the 
general government to prosecute the settlement of 
the northeastern boundary question without any un- 
necessary delays. 

Finances. We learn from Walton’s Daily Jour- 
nal, that the report of the auditor of Vermont shows 
that the expenditures of the state, for the year end- 
ing September 30, including all expenses, interest 
paid, and the balance of the preceding year of 
$9,539 33 against the treasury, were $81,128 06 

Receipts, 84,922 87 


Balance in favor of the treasury $3,794 81 

Adding to this the balance of $9,539 33, it ap- 

pears that the receipts for the year have exceeded 
the expenses by the sum of $13,344 14. 

The apparent state debt is $156,619 81. Of this 
amount, there is due to the school fund, which is the 
property of the state, $119,637 19; and there is also 
due from individuals to that fund $44,656 69—which 
two items make $164,292 28, being $7,672 47 more 
than the sum set down as a state debt. In point of 
fact, then, the state has in its school fund more than 
means enough to meet all liabilities, both real and 
imaginary. 

GEOLOGICAL survEY. The committee appointed 
by the Vermont legislature and instructed to make 
inquiry and report on the expediency of a geological 
survey of that state, have made a report in its favor. 
The committee say: 

‘They believe that no state, in proportion to the 
extent of its territory, has so much to expect from 
such a measure as Vermont. Accident has already 
brought to light many rich sources of wealth to the 
farmer and manufacturer; and probably still greater 
and more numerous sources, if left to accident to 
their discovery, may lie hid ages to come, in our 
mountains and valleys, which might be developed by 
a systematic and scientific survey, and be forthwith 
rendered productive of individual and public pros- 
perity. A bed of shell marl has been recently, by 
accident discovered in West Alburgh, covering a 
tract of at least fifty acres, aud appears to be nearly 
inexhaustible. No person can now estimate with 
what beneficial result this material may be used, as a 
manure, through the whole agricultural region bor- 
dering on Lake Champlain. A few other beds of the 
same material have been discovered in other places; 
and by a careful examination, under the authority of 
the legislature, other similar beds may be discovered, 
which may be immediately applied to enrich our 
soils, and thus increase our agricultural wealth. 

“A large majority of the committee, which is 
itself numerous, have come to the conviction that it 
is time for the legislature of this state to adopta 
measure which many of our citizens think has alrea- 
dy been two long delayed. The people of this state 
must always look principally for their wealth and 
prosperity to agriculture and manufactures. And 
the committee believe that the resources of the state 
should be brought, as soon as may be, within the 
control of these two great interests. 

‘As to the probable expense of a survey of the 
whole state, when examined before the committee at 
the last session, professor Benedict stated that he 
thought that, on account of the greater facilities fur- 
nished by similar surveys in several neighboring 
states, his former estimate might be reduced; and 
that the survey might be concluded in four years, for 
$8,000, that is, $2,000 annually.” 


NEW YORK. 

Tue Detaware and Hupson Canat anno Rai 
Roap. This canal and rail road extends from the 
coal mines in the Lackawanny valley, in Pennsylva- 
nia, to Rondout on the Hudson river, ninety-two 
miles above New York. The whole improvement is 
one hundred and twenty-three miles long. 

The rail road extends from the mines in Carbon- 
dale over a mountain to Honesdale, where it termi- 
nates on the canal. It is sixteen miles long, having 
eight inclined planes, five of them ascending planes 
from the mines and worked by stationary steam en- 
gines, and three of them descending planes acting by 
gravity. The rail road is wholly in Pennsylvania. 

The canal extends from Honesdale, in Wayne 
county, twenty-three miles down the Lakawanen 
creek to the river Delaware; thence seventeen miles 
down the Delaware; and thence sixty-seven across 











the counties, so that the state received no benefit 


the state of New Jersey and New York to Rondout 








hes the Hudson river, sixty miles below Albany and 
ninty-two above New York. It is one hundred and 
seven miles in length, having locks seventy -feet long 
and nine feet wide. Its boats can carry thirty tons. 
The capital stock of the company is $1,500,000 
Borrowed to complete the canal and rail 


road, 803,000 


Cost of the work, $2,303,000 

‘We understand that the company has borrowed a 
further sum of about $250,000 for the purchase of 
boats, cars, horses, and to open mines. This we 
believe is added to the permanent debt, making the 
cost of the whole improvement a little more than 
two millions and a half of dollars. 

Of the debt of the company $800,000 is for stock 
issued by the state of New York, and the other in 
company loans, as follows: 


ble aft B46, bss ) 
$500,000—5 per cent. payable after 1846, ,000 

300,000—4} do. do. 1847, 13,500 
Interest on company loan last year, 17,040 


Interest annually to be paid by COMIPARY, $55,540 
In addition to the above interest paid by the com- 
pany last year, their dividends to stockholders have 
een at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, and a 
surplus fund is accumulating towards paying off the debt. 
he company was incorporated in 1823, the exca- 
vation of the canal commenced in July, 1825, and 
the work was finished in 1828. 
The coal trade commenced in 1829, and increased 
as follows: 


Years. Tons. Years. Tons. 
1829 7,000 1835 90,000 
1830 42,000 1836 106,000 
1831 54,000 1837 115,000 
1832 84,500 1838 76,321 
1833 111,277 1839 122,300 
1834 43,700 1840 148,470 
Total, 1,002,125 


The New York Express says, ‘“‘we learn that the 
probable sales of coal by the Hudson and Delaware 
Company, will this year reach 200,000 tons, which 
at a profit of $2 50 will yield a revenue of half a 
million of dollars.” 

There were employed by the company in 1833, in 
the mines, upon the rail road, canal and wharves, 
eighteen hundred and sixty laborers, and three hun- 
dred and eighty-six horses. There are now em- 
pore more than three thousand laborers, and six 

undred horses. In 1833, the site on which Car- 
bondale is built, contained but one building, and Ho- 
nesdale was a wilderness. They are now large and 
flourishing towns. 

The stock of the company cost $100 per share. In 
1839 it sold for $48 per share; it is now rated in 
New York at 1083; nearly 9 per cent. aboye par in 
these times of depression of stocks. 

We have related the foregoing particulars not only 
to give our readers information in relation toan im- 
portant public work, on which annually is carried to 
market ide Sha products to the amount of more 
than a million of dollars; but to show the certain va- 
lue of our canals and rail roads, when completed to 
our coal fields. Here is a rail road carried sixteen 
miles over a mountain, with eight inclined planes 
and five stationary steam engines—a transhipment 
into a canal with a capacity of only thirty ton boats, 
one hundred and seven miles long, and requiring 
another transhipment into vessels for the New York 
or Albany market—so that coal passing over such an 
improvement with two transhipments, must be car- 
ried two hundred and fifteen miles from the mines to 
the city, and yet the work is profitable and yields 
seven per cent. to the stockholders, besides leaving a 
surplus fund! 

rail road can be constructed from the first mines 
of the Swatara or Pinegrove region to Harrisburg, 
through the Swatara gap without any exeonding 
grade, and the distance will not exceed th iwty-five 
miles. Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
will make the whole road, and Harrisburg may be 
the shipping place for a million of tons. Harrisbu 
is but 71 miles above tide water, and a good can 
for boats of 75 tons burden all the distance. 

[ Harrisburg Chronicle. 

Revenves or THE State Canaus. Mr. Verplanck, 
in his report on finances, in the senate in March last, 
estimated the canal revenues this year, at $1,875,000 
And the payments as follows— 


Repairs and superintendence, $550,000 
Interest on present enlarge- 

ment debt, 330,000 
Do. on lateral canal debt, 357,000 


Payment in aid of general fund, 200,000 
—-——— $1,437,000 








Leaving the sum of $438,000 
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meet the interest on any additional debt, or other 
contingent charge, or else to be applied directly to 
the cost of construction. 

This estimate of Mr. Verplanck’s was attacked by 
ihe Van Buren men in the legislature, and the mem- 
pers of assembly from this city joined in the panic 
cry, to injure the credit of the state and retard the 
progress of the public works. The effect of this was 
to reduce the appropriation for a loan this year, 
from four millions, as proposed by Mr. Verplanck, to 
three millions, as consented to by more timid whigs; 
put even this last amount was voted against by our 
Van Buren city members. Now let us see how the 


calculations of the friends of internal improvements | P 


are sustained by results. 

The tolls on all the canals this year, up to Ist 
August, amount to $911,966 27; last year during the 
same period, $716,370 01; the remainder of the year, 
the tolls, in 1840, amounted to $,159,377 50. We 
may there.ore ae estimate the toval amount of tolls 
for 1841 at $2,200,000, against $1,775,747 in 1840; 
which will leave a surplus of $763,000 towards fu- 
ture interest on loans, or $326,000 more than the es- 
timate of Mr. Verplanck. 

What now becomes of the ridiculous puffing and 
plowing of the Albany Argus and Mr. Ex-Cemptrol- 
ler Flagg about a forty million state debt, and all the 
sage calculations of Mr. Michael Hoffman, in his mi- 
eo report of the committee of ways and means, 
which was adopted by the Van Buren members of 
the assembly as the text-book of the party? 

We shall have more to say on this subject; but, in 
the meantime, we may remark the estimates of the 
canal board, in their celebrated report in April, 1840, 
of the future revenues of the canals, bid fair to be 
realized by the results of this year. The aggregate 
canal revenues during the ensuing six years, on the 
estimate will be $13,595,165, giving an average in- 
come of $2,265,860 annually, and leaving, at the end 
of the six years, an annual income of about 2,600,000 
dollars. How long will it take the additional trade 
from the Wabash and Erie canal, the Ohio canals, and 
the state of Michigan, to bring our tolls up to the 
Jatter amount. {New York Express. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

AN ANCIENT AND VALUABLE piscoverRy. Our friend 
Hugh Maxwell, esq. exhibited to us the other day 
the original charter of this city, supposed to be irreco- 
verably lost, but which has been found and is now 
about being properly secured. It contains the signa- 
ture of Geo Thomas, the lieut.,governor under 
George II. in the 15th year of his reign, and is dated 
May 1, 1742, now nearly one hundred years old. It 
was recorded in the recorder’s office of the county of 
Lancaster, book B, page 75, on the 27th of September, 
1744, and is signed ‘‘Thomas Cookson, recorder.” 
There is a plan annexed of the city, containing all 
the streets and alleys, as they exist at present, laid 
down with a nicety of precision that is best known 
to those who have grown up in our old town, and 
know all its divisions and sub-divisions. It is quite 
a curiosity, and has borne the finger of time very fa- 
vorably. [Lancaster Journal. 


Supreme Court or THe Strate. The Pittsburg 
Chronicle mentions a late decision made by the court 
in session in that city, in the case of Hopkins, super- 
intendent of the Cumberland road, against Stockton 
and Stokes. The action was brought in Fayette 
county to recover $6,000 of tolls, for stages passing 
on the road carrying the U.S. mail. The defence 
set up was that the mail being the property of the 
U.S. the vehicle transporting it was exempt from 
the payment of ioll. if udge Ewing decided in favor 
of Stockton and Stokes, and the case went up by 
writ of error to the supreme court. ~~ 


U.S. Bank. We learn that suits have been insti- 
tuted against Mr. Cowperthwaite; late cashier of the 
bank of the U. S. and also against his sureties, by the 
assignees of that institution. The suits are instituted, 
we presume, to recover the balance of Mr. Cowper- 
thwaite’s indebtedness to the bank, as reported by the 
stockholders’ committee in April last. 

We furthermore learn, that suits have been insti- 
tuted by one of our citizens, against a number of in- 
dividuals who were members of the board of direc- 
tors of the bank of the United States in 1839. The 
last dividend declared by the bank was in that year. 
The suits are undorawed to be instituted for the pur- 
pose of recovering a claim against the bank under a 
provision of its charter, which is as follows: “If the 
directars of the bank shall make any dividends which 
shall impair the capital stock of said bank, the direc- 
tors consenting thereto, shall be liable in their indi- 
vidual capacities to such corporation for the amount 
of stock so divided; and each director present when 
such dividend shall be made, shall be adjudged to be 
consenting thereto, unless he forthwith enter his 


notice to the stockholders of the declaring of such 
dividend.” [U. S. Gazette. 


Coat Trape. The Philadelphia American remarks 
that the coal trade of Pennsylvania can scarcely be 
estimated in dollars and cents, and adds: 

The supply is so vast, and the demand so constantly 
increasing, that calculations of the ultimate value of 


curacy. Judge Banks has rte well on this subject. 
He says that the coal trade is but in its infancy. It 
is destined to a constant and great increase. In many 
places it is now the only fuel used for a variety of 
urposes, and will soon used for all purposes to 
which fuel is applied. Notwithstanding our great 
abundance, coal is imported from England in large 
quantities, and our colliers are compelled to compete 
with the labor which only costs ten cents a-day. This 
is the greatest injustice to this valuable portion of 
our citizens. The value of anthracite coal is becom- 
ing every day more fully known. Soon all our steam 
engines, whether on land or water, will use no fuel 
but coal. Here is a vast field for its consumption. 
Its successful use in the smelting and refining of ir~ 
ore is now certain. Its general application to tne 
purposes of art will increase its demand and augment 
its trade, so as to make the minerals of Pennsylvania 
not only a source of wealth, but even a blessing to 
the nation. 


PorrsviLtLe AnD Reapine Raitt Roav. The Potts- 
ville Emporium says: The work on this important 
improvement is rapidly progressing, and we have the 
best assurances that our borough will be enlivened 
by the arrival of a locomotive in the course of a very 
few weeks. The bridges at and near Schuylkill 
Haven, are, we understand, both finished—and the 
contractors are actively engaged in laying rails above 
and below that place. 

The Reading Journal says: It will be gratifying to 
the friends of this noble work, to learn, that the en- 
tire route from this borough to Pottsville will be 
completed by the middle of December, so as to admit 
of coal been conveyed directly from the mines to 
Philadelphia. One individual, as we are informed, 
has already contracted for the delivery of 50 tons 
daily, upon the opening of the road. 

For some time past coal has been taken from this 
place to Philadelphia by the cars. It is found that 
coal may be taken from the boats here, carted to the 
depot and placed in the cars, and deposited in the 
coal yards in Broad-street, at a saving of 50 cents 
per ton. 


The arrival of the steamboat ‘‘Edward Coleman,” 
at Lancaster, is thus annonnced in the papers of that 
city. The incident may well cause exultation, as it 
forms a new and important era in the prosperity of 
that city. 

Port of Lancaster. Arrival of a steamboat on the 
Conestoga!—Huzza. We find the following gratifying 
intelligence in the “Intelligencer” of yesterday: 

The steamboat ‘‘ Edward Coleman,” arrived yester- 
day at 12 o’clock, from Philadelphia, via the Susque- 
hanna canal and Conestoga Slackwater navigation, 
and is now lying at Graeff’s Landing! So that our 
ancient city is at last a port of entry! The genius of 
her native son, Fulton is about to be felt practically 
within her own borders! 

We learn that the ‘‘Edward Coleman”’ is a very 
excellent boat, and has already towed several craft 
across the dam, at “the mouth,” now very nearly 
complete—performing her trips with perfect ease 
and ‘great despatch. This too was done, let it be 
remarked, when the dam was in an unfinished state. 
We record this as a new era in the history of our city! 

The “Edward Coleman” leaves Graeff’s wharf this 
morning for the purpose of bringing to the city se- 
veral boats to transport merchandise now stored at 
the landing and mills on the Conestoga. We learn 
that the company intend making such arrangements 
this winter as will ensure to the public constant and 
regular transportation of merchandise to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore on the opening of the navigation in the 
spring. 


MiLiTaRY ENCAMPMENT. 
zette speaks of a grand military encampment to be 


States. The intention no doubt is very great and 


it may be. But the grand encampment—distinctively 
and especially the encampment of the season—is to be 


May next. 

A suitable piece of ground, we understand, has 
been selected for the camp within a few miles of the 
city—a beautiful spot forming a sort of natural am- 
phitheatre and in all respects well adapted to the 





purpose for which it is assigned. Other arrange- 


the trade can hardly be made with any degree of ac- | 


ments are in progress and with so much spirit that a 
promising token is afforded of the brilliant success 
of the whole affair. Virginia, Maryland and South- 
ern Pennsylvania will take care that there shall be 
upon the spot an array of troops, gallant and soldier- 
like, not to be equalled by any other encampment in 
the union. [ Balt. Amer. 
GREAT POWDER MILL. The Pittsburgh Gazette re- 
cently contained a particular description of an exten- 
sive powder mill just put in operation two miles 
above the city on the banks of the Monongahela. It is 
erected on new and perfectly secure principles, and 
belongs to Mr. Andrew Watson. It embraces eleven 
spacious buildings, a boiler, store and engine house, 
mill, pressing, grinding, glazing and drying houses. 
It is an extensive and most perfect establishment. 
The Gazette adds: 

Eleven buildings are now completed. The princi- 
pal range front 400 feet on the Monongahela, and are 
bedded at the rear and ends in a high bank of earth 
excavated for that purpose. They stand about 100 
feet apart. The front and roofs are of wood, the back 
and end-walls stone two feet thick, so built against the 
earth that in case of explosion its force may be spent 
towards the river, removing the wood work and leay- 
ing the rear and end walls unharmed. There is a rail 
road along the whole front of these buildings, for 
transporting the materials and the manufactured arti- 
cles from one building to another in the progress of 
the manufacture. 


VIRGINIA. 

Dismat Swamp cana. The Norfolk Beacon 
states that the tolls received upon this canal for the 
fiscal year ending the 30th September last exceed- 
ed by 40 per cent. the average receipts for the last 
five years. The increase, it thinks, is owing, in a 
considerable degree, to the improvement in agricul- 
ture, and the increase in productions in North Caro- 
lina. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THE LEGISLATURE commenced its annual session 
|on Monday last, the 22d instant. 








GEORGIA. 

InaucuraL Appress or Gov. McDonatp. The 
flattering evidence afforded me, fellow-citizens, of the 
continuation of the popular confidence, in being 
called for a second term to the administration of the 
state government, renews and strengthens my obliga- 
tion to the people to use the power they have confid- 
ed to me for their exclusive benefit. To this I now 
pledge myself. But I can accomplish little without 
| your co-operation; for the period at which I enter 

upon the discharge of this duty, is one of no ordinary 
difficulty. The state treasury is exhausted; the re- 
venue now about to be received, not sufficient to re- 
imburse the expenditures of the Foviace? year just 
ended, cannot be made available for future exigen- 
cies; the means at the command of the legislature, 
for carrying on the operations of the government, are 
confined to the Central Bank, already greatly weak- 
ened by the heavy drafts heretofore made upon it, 
and upon which new contributions cannot be levied 
to any considerable extent, without periling its indis- 
pensable responsibilities, and destroying its usefulness 
to the people; a great public work, undertaken and 
carried on half way to completion, and which is 
perhaps identified with the future prosperity of the 
state, is to be sustained; the interests of education, 
moral and intellectual, are to be fostered; the public 
credit, upon which depend the pride and honor of the 
state, is to be supported; a question difficult and em- 
barrassing, is to be settled, by which the lives and 
property of our citizens are to be protected from the 
robbers and incendiaries of such of the other states, 
as by affording them a sanctuary and justifying their 
outrages constitute themselves accessaries to their 
crimes; the dreadful disorders of the currency are to 
be healed or checked; and superadded to these things 
we have to struggle under the pressure of the new 
policy of the national government; the gratuitous 
and unjustifiable distribution among the states of 








The Reading Pa. Ga-| millions from the treasury, already reduced by the 


public necessities almost.to bankruptcy; the enact- 


held in that borough some time in May next. It is| ment of a bankrupt law partial and unjust in its ope- 
intended (says the Gazette) to be one of the most| ration, and corrupting and demoralizing in its ten- 
splendid things of the kind ever got up in the United | dency, and a renewal of a system of duties and im- 


posts upon a principle which but a few years since 


magnificent—and so we hope the accomplishment of | jeoparded the integrity of the union; these considera- 


tions constitute this a time truly of difficulty and em- 
barrassment. But according to the emergency must 


held in the neighborhood of this city in the month of | be the firmness and resolution to meet it, andon your 


aid, gentlemen, I confidently rely. 
Whatever measures you may deem it necessary 
and proper to adopt for the good of the state, not 


rae 





repugnant to the constitution, and having a tendency 
to suppress evil and promote the interest of the peo- 
ple, shall have my sanction and cordial support. 
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In the administration of the affairs of the state, I 
shall as heretofore, be lated by a conscientious 
regard for the public welfare; and, in discharging the 
solemn obligation Iam about to renew, “to cause 
justice to be executed in mercy,” while the circum- 
stances of each case presented for executive action 
will be allowed their due influence, the safety of so- 
ciety shal] be with me the paramount consideration. 

We, fellow citizens, are servants of the people, and 
are not delegated to serve ourselves. t'us then 
pie apn sentiment of ae oe - ees 
with the public good, bury the strifes of party, an 
earnestly Tveahag the presence of Him who can 
guide us aright in all things, proceed to the discharge 
of our respective obligations to our country. 


3 ALABAMA. 

Lecistature. The two houses assembled at Tus- 
caloosa on the Ist November. The honorable Na- 
thanie! Terry, of Limestone was elected president of 
the senate without opposition. 

Extracts from cae Bagby's message. 

“The banking system of the state of Alabama con- 
tinues to be a subject of increasing solicitude and 
anxiety with the community at large, and will, | trust, 
commend itself to the early and diligent attention of 
the general assembly. This system has been in ope- 
ration eighteen years. In that time it has experienc- 
ed all the vicissitudes of prosperity and adversity, to 
which a period of that dersiion subjects human in- 
stitutions. It has passed through seasons of great 
prosperity, calculated to develope and unfold its 
abilities and usefulness; and it has experienced the 
wintry gale of adversity to a sufficient extent to test 
its energies, and the correctness of the principles on 
which it is founded. Aided by the full light of ex- 
perience and intimate observation, through a long 
series of years, the grave and important questions 
now presented for the deliberate consideration of the 
general assembly are, whether upon a full and can- 
did review of the operation and effect of this sys- 
tem upon the public interests, it has answered well 
the ends and the objects of its establishment, by 
furnishing a circulation of steady, undepreciated 
value; affording a safe depository for the public 
funds—and furnishes a reasonable hope that it will, 
by the success of its operations, continue to pay 
the interest on the capital stock; and finally to re- 
imburse that capital, for the payment of which the 
faith and credit of the state are solemly pledged?— 
However gratifying it might be to a just sense of 

atriotism and state pride, to be able to give an af- 
Rcinative answer to all these questions, candor im- 
peratively requires that most of them should be an- 
swered in the negative. For, although it is with plea- 
sure admitted, that the public funds committed to the 
custody and safe keeping of the bank, and forming a 
part of the capital; the payment of the interest and 
redemption of the stock, depending as they do, upon 
the sure foundation of our plighted public faith, are 
beyond the reach of accident, it is no less. true, that 
the present condition of the banks is not such as to 
afford satisfaction and encouragement to the com- 
munity, either in regard to their past management 
or to inspire full confidence in their future success. 
The large amount of bad and doubtful debts—the 
enormous sums due from individuals, most of which 
will, in all probability, should the general bankrupt 
law go into effect, be settled in the compendious mode 
of schedule and affidavit—and the fearful encroach- 
ment already made on the capital stock—are consi- 
derations well calculated to cast the most ominous 
conjectures on the success of the whole system. 

‘‘Whether the failure of these institutions to rea- 
lize the reasonable expectation of the public, is ow- 
ing to defects inherent in the system, or is to be 
found in the manner of selecting the board of direc- 
tors, and in which they have managed the affairs of 
the banks, is the question now submitted for your 
candid, deliberate determination. And upon the-cor- 
rect decision of that question, depends the fate of the 
banks, and the circulating medium of Alabama. If 
the defects are in the system, and are radical; they 
are admitted to be without remedy, and the system 
onght to be abandoned, at least as soon 4s a proper 

substitute could be provided. And I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring it as my settled opinion, that if the 
present mode of electing directors is to be continued, 
the sooner the state bank and branches are wound up 
the better. If, on the other hand, the defect lies in 
the manner in. which the directors are elected, and 
in which the affairs of the banks have been conduct- 
ed, it becomes the indispensable duty of the legisla- 
ture to apply the corrective, and to adopt such mea- 
sures as will insure their better management here- 
after. It has been my misfortune to differ with a 
majority of the legislature, in relation to the manner 
of electing bank directors; and in relation to many 
important points of policy in the management of the 
banks. hether the measures recommended by me 


would have been salutary in their operation, cannot, i 
with certainty, be asserted; but that A course pursu- 
ed by the legislature has been most disastrous in its 
effects upon the banks, is unfortunately, no longer a 
problem. But for the settled conviction resting on my 
own mind, that in the present state of society, a paper 
currency is indispensable, and can be only constitu- 
tionally furnished by the states, and not ~ the ge- 
neral government, the discouragements I have ex- 
perienced in endeavoring, so far as Alabama ‘is con- 
cerned, to place the state. banks on a better footing, 
would have induced me to abandon the present.sys- 
tem altogether, and to have looked to some other ex- 
pedient, within the purview of the constitution, as a 
substitute. And I still think, with entire for 
the opinion of others, that the state bank system is 

susceptible of being rendered a source of i ulable 

benefit to the — of Alabama. I believe further, 

that the state bank system is destined ultimately, un- 
der some modification or other, to furnish the paper 
circulation of this union. 


“In reflecting upon such measures as would most 
likely tend to alleviate and improve the present con- 
dition of the banks, and enable them to regain a 
sound and healthy action, the following have occur- 
red to me as most likely to be productive of that de- 
sirable result; and they are, therefore, with becoming 
deference, respectfully recommended to your consi- 
deration. Still satisfied, and even more deeply con- 
firmed than ever, in the correctness of the opinion, 
that the present mode of electing directors is not only 
erroneous, but will prove fatal to the banks, if per- 
severed in, I am of opinion that it should be chang- 
ed, so as to make it the duty of the governor to no- 
minate double the number to be elected, and for the 
senate, or the two houses jointly, to select from that 
number the directors for each bank. The presidents, 
should I think, be elected as at present, by joint vote 
of the two houses. I am also of. opinion, that the 
number of directors should be reduced to two, and.a 
president for each bank; that they be paid a sufficient 
salary to secure the best financial talents; and that 
they be required to devote their constant time and 
attention to the business of the banks, until they are 
in a condition to resume specie payments. It will 
be proper also to adopt suitable measures to compel 

unctual attention to their duties, and to punish them 
or negligence or malpractice in office. 

“No doubt it will be objected to the proposition to 
réduce the number of directors, that it is aristocratic 
to take power from a large and bestow it on a smal- 
ler number; and that the proposition to increase the 
compensation, is anti-republican in its tendency.— 
These objections sound loftily in theory, and are 
strictly correct in practice. But the mistake, the 
entire mistake, consists in their application to the 
present case. Who ever heard of a man seeking the 
appointment of a bank director either from patriotic 
motives or for the distinction it confers? On the con- 
trary, the accounts of many of the directors, from 
1834 to 1837, prove that they ‘were under the in- 
fluence of a much more powerful motive than the 
love of country or the love of fame. 

‘And, even if it were otherwise, it may be 
safely affirmed, that no greater or more fatal error 
has been or can be committed, in regard to the ma- 
nagement of the banks, than that they ought to be 
conducted on what are usually termed popular prin- 
ciples. The office of bank director certainly would 
be, of all others, the most desirable, if the capital of 
the bank was increased by being constantly used, 
and every man could be supplied with witateves 
amount his necessities required, whether he was 
able to pay it or not. But this not being the case, 
the capital being borrowed, no man ought to be per- 
mitted to borrow unless he be able and willing to 
pay. Equally delusive and ruinous to the banks will 
be found the fanciful expectation of obtaining com- 
petent talents to manage the laborious and multifa- 
rious concerns of a banking institution, already ex- 
tensively embarrassed, ably and successfully without 
adequate compensation. It may be remarked, as a 
general rule, both in regard to public and private af- 
fairs, that those who are willing to labor for nothing, 
fall, must usually, under the denomination of hard 
bargains. This remark does not, of course, refer to 
offices which confer great political distinction, which 
are doubtless sought, in many instances, even at an 
entire sacrifice of every thing like pecuniary emolu- 
ment, from a love of honest fame and the more ep- 
nobling feeling of patriotism. But so far as our 
banks are concerned, experience furnishes ample tes- 


situations without any stipulated compensation suf- | 
ficient to compensate a man of ordinary capacity, | 


selves. Volunteers certainly answer admirably 








timony to the fact, that their present embarrassed | 
condition is owing in a great measure to the election, | 
in former periods, of directors, whe accepted the ' 


ro 1 : ~ oe 
ply proved, that they are not always the appropri 
ey eet which to select bank eoniers. Th 
most fatal tendency of the present course pursued 
both in legislation and the management of the banks’ 
is, that it will inevitably place them under the con. 
trol of their debtors. Let this state of things be once 
accomplished, and it requires no participation in the 
spirit of prophecy to foretell that the best directeq 
legislation irae. will be of no avail. 
“Transacting a large portion of their business on 

long time, has also been a prolific source of evil to 
the banks, and one, the effect of which, they cannot 
ch longer withstand. It is, therefore, res ctfully 
suggested, that the banks be prohibited from discount. 
ing any promissory note having more than four 
months to run, and not. to be renewed in any case: 
and from purchasing any bill of exchange having 
more than six months, secured by two good endor. 
sers, and drawn against shipments of produce, at least 
to the amount of the bill, or actual funds at the point 
where the bill is to be paid. The present amount of 
circulation, which is about seven millions, is believed 
to be entirely adequate to the sound business wants 
of the country, and ought not to be increased... It is 
particularly recommended to enlarge the discretiona- 
ty powers of the directors in regard to the security 
and collection of debts; and to enable each bank to 
appoint a marshal, with the same powers, in all cases 
in which the bank is plaintiff, as are now exercised 
by the sheriffs of the respective counties throughout 
the state. The salary of the bank attorneys is en- 
tirely too low, and ought to be increased ‘by law; or 
left to the board of directors within a reasonable limit, 
beyond which they should not go. 

_ “T also consider it my duty, though I admit it is an 
unpleasant one, to recommend that the banks be re- 
lieved, at least for the present, from defraying the 
expenses of the state government. It is a maxim, 
that to tax and to please, any more than to love and 
be wise, isadifficult matter. Butit is also true, that 
taxation in some form or other, is indispensable to 
the support of government; and my own reflections 
long since led me to conclude, that if the amount was 
kept down to the actual wants of the government, 
the more directly it was paid the better. The 
people are then constantly sensible of the amount of 
the contribution exacted from them for the support 
of government; and they take care that they never 
exceed the amount absolutely necessary for its sup- 
port, administered on the most economical scale. 
Whatever may be the correctness of. this view, | 
have sufficient confidence in the patriotism and mag- 
nanimity of the people of Alabama, exhibited on so 
many occasions, to believe that they will submit 
cheerfully to the payment of a sufficient amount to 
defray the expenses of the state government; more 
especially when, by doing so, they will avert evils of 
greater magnitude. indeed, | feel fully -satisfied, 
that the people will not, for a moment, compromit 
their high claims to magnanimity, by leaning on the 
banks to defray the expenses of the state government, 
when those institutions are not in a situation to re- 
deem their own notes. It were superfluous to remind 
the general assembly, that taxation is, of all others, 
the most delicate operation of a free government, 
and that in amount it ought to be kept down to an 
economical standard; and be so regulated, as to ope- 
rs with as much equality as is attainable in human 
affairs. 


“The law setting apart $200,000 annually, in aid of 
the valueless sixteenth sections, operates most inju- 
riously on the interests and business of the banks, and 
ought te be repealed. It is admitted that the appro- 
priation of this sum is directed to a most commen- 
dable and desirable object; and if the banks were in 
the fafl tide of successful operation, I should not ad- 
vocate the withdrawal of this appropriation, from an 
object dear to every patriot, and deeply interesting, 
if judiciously applied, to a part of the rising genera- 
tion. But to be just before we are generous, is 4 
maxim that holds as good in political, as in moral or 
legal, ethics; and, in the present condition of the 
banks, it is a departure from the.straight pathway of 
common honesty, which is always the best policy, to 
require them to perform acts of individual accommo- 
dation or public munificence. 

“The various laws now in force for the relief of 
bank debtors, are believed to have been salutary in 
their operation, and while they continue to be pro- 
perly applied and enforced, need no alteration. 

“itis not improbable that some of the views I have 
submitted may appear unreasonable, and that some 
of the measures gee recommended may seem to 
be harsh and rigorous. They have been reluctantly 
extorted from me by the condition of the banks, and 





a deep sense of the high and solemn obligations of 


official duty. And permit me to add, in conclusion 


with the fixed determination to compensate them- on this subject, that if the legislature, in. their wis 
: ; in dom, should be able to devise any other plan, more 
some departments of service; but experience has'am- likely to effectuate the objects which I feel satisfi 
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Be we have alike in view, it will receive my cordial |saries of life, in order to support the government. It| viewed, a matter of vast importance. It would bring 
s The sanction and approbation. Inmpelled by a’constant | involves the right of congress to lay and collect taxes | ns into intimate connexion with one of the finest provi- 
pursued desire to preserve the faith and credit of the state for the purpose of distribution among the states, in| sion raising countries in the world, by which we should 
e banks, unimp ,1 have more than once recommended jorder to make them the pliant subjects of national | annually save vast sums in the purchase of produc- 
the con. the propriety of providing a permanent and efficient | ambition and national power—for there is no diffe-| tions directly from the producers, which we now 

once wr fund, for the sae gi of our state bonds, | rence between giving to.the states the existing reve-| have to purchase in the first instance in N. Orleans; 
chi be extinguishment of our public debt; and I | nue, thereby creating a necessity for additional taxes, | and the difference of exchange on the articles thus 
directed avail myself of the present occasion to express the | and laying taxes in the first instance, for the pyar purchased would, in a few years, be sufficient to 
e, that the legislature will keep this object stea- | of distribution.—It amounts to the same thing. Con-| construct the work. A work of this kind would alse 
iness on jn view. gress has no power to make donations when the trea-| have the effect of connecting the two great sections 
eYil to Jt is impossible to recur to our banking system, |sury is bankrupt; and it is utterly unworthy the| of the state more intimately; and what is of still 
y cannot without being admonished, that it is based on bor- | character of the states, under such circumstances, to | higher importance, it would, in that emergency, from 
ectfull: yowed capital, and that the faith and credit of the | accept them. This act is one of that series of mea-| which the most pacific and enlightened nations can- 
‘iscount- are solemnly pledged for the payment of that |sures intended to pave the way for the permanent) not always be exempt, afford great facility in the 
an four capital. And Alabama owes it to herself; to her | introduction of the miscalled American system, the | transportation of troops, munitions of war, and pro- 
ny case; history, every period of which is signalised by | effect of which will be to fasten perpetual burdens| visions from that quarter, to which in time of need 
having tion to sound principles; she owes it to her future | on the people of the south,in order to protect and| we should be compelled to look for them. The 
d endor- fame, and to the great and good men to whom she is | foster the productions of labor in other sections of | whole subject is respectfully submitted to the legis- 
, at least indebted for the rich inheritance of a written consti- |the union- If this law remains in force, it destroys! lature without a doubt, that they will dispose of it 
he point tution, to pursue such a course as will enable her at |all hope of reduction in the price of the public| with due regard to all the high and important consi- 
nount of all times to redeem the obligations of her plighted |lands—a matter more interesting to the great mass | derations which it involves.” 
believed faith with scrupulous fidelity. of the people than any other, as it would enable Lilie 
3S Wants “The intimate relations subsisting between the | every class, even the poorest, to provide homes for LOUISIANA. 
d.. It is state and general governments, and our lability to | their wives and children, at a very moderate expense.| The supreme court, at its late session at Alexan- 
retiona- be aff , either for good or for evil, by the action | It isnot to be expected that the price will be reduced dria, decided the case of Mrs. Jane Rowley vs. C. N; 
security of the latter, renders it proper that I should notice | while a majority of the states are interested in Rowley, from Concordia. The Red River Whig 
bank .to some of the measures introduced during the late ex-| keeping it up, in order to increase the distributive | says: , 6 
all cases traordinary session of congress, most of which have, | portion to which eaeh state is entitled. Thetrue| ‘This case. our readers may recollect, is the one in 
xercised unfortunately as I conceive, become laws of the land. | and wisest policy of this government, is to contribute | relation to the resalé of whith. in the distrint court 
oughout [am well aware that there are some who look upon | as far as ible, consistently with the constitution, | of Concordia, the difficulty avcé Wativebh judge 
i is en- every allusion by the state authorities to the action ee the happiness and comfort of ie people; and not} Tenney and Mr. Rowtey, and which finally led to 
aw; or of the general government, as a species of mmperti- | by exhausting existing sources of revenue, to increase | the lamented death of judge Tenney. Mrs. Row- 
ile limit, nent and officious interference. My habit of thinking | the necessity for additional impositions, and diminish- | ; zy had sued her husband for a separation of bed and 
upon this subject has led me to a different conclusion. | ing their ability to become interested in the soil, by hoard and of property. The district court decreed 
L it is an he general government was formed by the states; it | acquiring a home which after all, is the strongest tie that she was the owner of the property which she 
s be re- can only be altered by the states; it is responsible to | which binds a man to his country. inherited from her father, of one-half of the com- 
ying the the states for its action; it was constituted a trustee | «The foregoing are some of the objections which! munity of acquests and gains, and granted her a se- 
maxin, by the states, for the benefit of the people, in relation apply with great force to the law for the distribution paration from bed and board. From this decision an 
love and to such matters, and none others, as were specially of the proceeds of the public lands. The 17th section’ appeal was taken to the supreme court, which was 
ue, that confided to it. _ |of this act presents a subject for the consideration, | decided in substance as follows: 
sable to The ingenuity of the friends of a national bank, in| and possibly for the action of the legislature. It; The judgment of the district court is annulled, 
flections con , was taxed to the last extremity, in order to | provides ‘that the two per cent: of the nett proceeds | avoided and reversed; and it is decreed that so much 
unt was enable them to seem to evade, while they violated | of the lands sold by the United States, in the state of of the plaintiff's demand as relates to a separation of 
rnment, the constitution, and to incorporate some institution | Ajabama, since the first day of September, 1819, and bed and board, and dissolution, settlement, and par- 
The of thiskind. F ney for the country, all these reserved by the act entitled “an act to enable the tition of the community of acquests and ‘gains ex- 
nount of attempts were unsuccessful—not so much, it would people of the Alabama territory to form a constitu- isting between the plaintiff and defendant, be reject- 
support appear, however, from a disposition to preserve the tion and state government, and for the admission of ed and dismissed. It was further adjudged that the 
oy never constitution , as from inability on the part of the such state into the union on the same footing with the plaintiff, Janz Row.xey be restored to the adminis- 
> its sup- friends of a bank, (or fiscal agent, as itis now called), original states, for the making of a road or roads tration of her paraphernal estate, separate and apart 
al scale. to agree among themselves, as to the particular Jeading to the said state be, and the same is hereby from the assistance and interference of her husband 
view, I manner in which that instrument should be violated. relinquished to the said state of Alabama, payable in| and that she recover judgment against him for the sum 
nd mag- And it is astonishing that the president of the United two equal instalments; the first to be paid on the first of $43,900—that sum consisting, principally, of the 
ed on so States should have vetoed two bank bills for consti- day of May, 1842, and the other on the first day of proceeds of one-third of the price of the Marengo 

_ submit tutional reasons, without even alluding to the main May, 1843, and quarterly as the same may hereafter plantation. 

nount to reason why such an institution is unconstitutional— gcerue. Provided, that the legislature of said state} Judge Gar.anp delivered the opinion of the court, 

it; more namely, that congress has no power to incorporate a shall first pass an act declaring their acceptance of | which was a long and able one. 

_ evils of national institution of an sort. This question, like said relin uishment, and also embracing a provision, 

satisfied, the sword of Damocles, is still suspended over Our to be unalterable without the consent of congress, INDIANA. 

mpromit heads; and whether this state of suspense is to ter- | that the whole of said two per cent. fund shall be | Earvy uistory or Inpiana. John D. Dillon, esq. 

g on the minate in the ultimate triumph of the constitution, faithfully applied, under the direction of the legisla-' of Logansport, is the gentleman to whom allusion 

rnment, or in the prostitution of that instrument to the influ- ture of Alabama, to the connection, by some means was some time since made in the public journals, as 

on to re- ence of a sordid money power, is a question which of internal improvement, of the navigable waters of | being engaged in writing the “Early History of In- 

) remind belongs to the future. Unless, however, the indica- the bay of Mobile with the Tennessee river, and to! diana.” Much of his time for several years past, as 

| others, tions of the times are grossly deceptive, the people the construction of a continuous line of internal im-| we learn, has been devoted to this arduous undertak- © 

rnment, are about to look to this subject, and to relieve the provements from a point on the Chatahoochie river, | ing—and it is gratifying to know that his indefatiga- 
wn to an country for ever from the thraldom and the corrup- opposite West Point, in Georgia, across the state of ble and persevering efforts have resulted already in 

3 to ope- tions of a national bank. It is hoped that the legis- Alabama, in a direction to Jackson in Mississippi.” | the accumulation of a vast amount of most interest- 

a human lature will continue to protest against the establish-| «This section of the act relinquishes to Alabama _ing and valuable data, from which, aided by such-ad- 

ment of any institution of this kind, by whatever the two per cent. fund arising from the sale of the) ditional facts as will be comparatively easy of ac- 
in aid of name it may be called; and, in the event of its passing public lands in this state, and which was reserved cess, it will be in his power to produce a work pos- 
ast inju- congress in any shape, against the establishment of a according to the terms of the act for our admission’ sessing high claims to public a proval and patron- 
nks, and branch in this state. ‘into the union, for the purpose of making aroad or age. Mr. D. passed through this place some two 

6 appro- “The act to appropriate the proceeds of the public roads to the state. It is not perceived that this pro-| weeks since, on his way to Vincennes, Corydon, 

om men- lands and to grant pre-emption rights, .as it is styled, | vision in the act of congress, woyld commit us to any | Louisville, Ky. and other points, with the view of 
were in is, in my judgment, the most extraordinary, as well extent to the distribution principle. If that is to be | seeing as many of the pioneers of the west as possi- 

| not ad- as the most pernicious act of American legislation; the effect of accepting it, I, for one, should be for) ble, and of drawing from such other sources as he 
from: an and contains more of that subtle poison which is rejecting it without regard to consequences. | may be able, what may yet be wanting to complete 
sresting, finally to neutralize the power and destroy the inde- | “It is certain that the two per cent. arising from | the ground-work of his plan. The manuscripts and 
genera- pendence of these states, unless prevented by their the sales of the public lands in this state, can never) correspondence of a distinguished citizen, now no 
ous, is constant vigilance, than any act passed by congress become the property, or form a part of the revenue more, whose history is intimately connected with 
moral or since the foundation of the government. This mea-|of the U.S. without our consent; and perhaps the | that of the territory and state of Indiana from the 

n of the sure may, with truth, be said to violate every correct most correct view of this part of the subject is, that) year 1810, have, we believe, mostly fallen into the 

hway of rinciple that could be embraced within its provisions. | we are equitably entitled to the benefit of it. | hands of Mr. Dillon, and he will doubtless draw 

alicy, to if violates the constitution by abolishing a permanent | ‘‘If the legislature should acquiesce in the correct-| from them much interesting matter connected with 
commo- source of revenue belonging to the United States; | ness of this view, the only remaining question will | the secret history of the west during the late war with 
thereby creating a necessity for increasing the duties | be; whether they will now or at a more favorable, England. ; 

relief of on imports, which must operate unequally, and the | period, bind the state to furnish the additional amount} In his collection we saw several specimens of the 

utary in weight of which must fall most heavily on the | necessary to complete the two works of internal im-| paper currency used among the French traders on 

_ be pro- southern states. itis no answer to this objection, to ee contemplated in the act of congress.| the Wabash in the 18th century—all of which were 

yn. Say that the act is no ‘to operate if it violates the he entire cost of these works may be estimated at | redeemable in peltries and furs. But the most inte- 

s I have compromise act of 1833—the compromise act is it- | five millions—the amount of the two per cent. at| resting relic, to us, was the first treaty ever made be~ 

at some self a violation of the spirit of the constitution. It | three hundred thousand dollars—hence the sum to be tween the crown of Great Britain and the Miami 

seem to violates the articles of cession from the ceding states | furnished by the state would be four millions seven | nation of Indians, which appears to have been pre- 
uctantly to the United States, by distributing that which was hundred thousand dollars. A more intimate connec- served with great care for nearly a century, bearing 
nks, and intended to be held as a common fund, for the bene- | tion with the sister states of ere and Mississippi, | date as it does in the year 1748. This treaty is 
ations of fit of alithe states jointly, among the individual states. by means of a permanent work oi internal improve-| written out on parchment, indented according to the 
nclusion It is an act of wasteful improvidence to give away | ment is certainly a most desirable object, if we have} English form, and besides the signatures and seals of 
eir wis- three or four millions annually, when the national) the means to accomplish it. And the connexion of| the English commissioners, and the names and seals 

n, more treasury is penniless, and places congress under the|the navigable waters of the Mobile bay with the) of the principal chiefs, it contains the marks of the 

satisfied necessity of b borrowing money, and taxing the neces- | Tennessee river is, in every light in which it can be | latter, each in the form and similitude of a turtle— 
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. rather clumsily drawn it is true, but presenting very | rights. These magistrates were called. Tribunes; a 


much the appearance of the animal with his head namie given by Romutus to the three military officers 
elevated and-his feet spread, at the moment he is. in chief selected from the three tribes, into which he 
about to plunge beneath the wave on the approach of | had divided the city. The civic tribunes were origi- 
man. [Tippecanoe Journal. | nally chosen from the Plebeians, and no Patrician 
7. aneeee could hold the office, unless‘he had first been adopted 

ILLINOIS. into a Plebeian family. Their power was at first li- 

Inuunors vs. Jopn Detarietp. This important} mited, but at the same time extraordinary. It was 
case is now on trial before the court of errors, sit-| preventive, rather than enforcing; it was to interpose 
ting at Albany. Samuel Stevens, esq. is counsel for | and protect the people from oppressions and tyranny 
the appellant; and for the respondent, judge William | of their superiors; to assist them in redressing their 
Kent, and Willis Hall, attorney general. About | wrongs, and in maintaining their liberties; and con- 
$360,000 is the amount at issue in this appeal. It is | sisted in the utterance of but one word, and that one 
understood that the main point upon which the ap-| “vero,” I forbid. These officers could prevent the 
peliant’s counsel will insist is, that the courts of this ' discussion of any question, the pemage of any law, 
state have no jurisdiction over the case, it being the execution of any sentence, the levying of any 
cognisable only by the courts of the aa govern- | taxes, the enlisting of any troops, almost arrest the 
ment, . {™. Y. Express. | entire machinery of government, by standing up and 
— ares speaking that one word veto. No reasons were re- 
POLITICS OF THE DAY. quired of them; no one dared oppose them; their veto 


was supreme! As originally designed, it was empha- 

THE HONORABLE ANDREW STEVENSON, tically Nhe people’s ch aire for the people’s 8 
Late minister to England has returned to the city | tion; the necessary balance-wheel, to equalise the 
of Washington. A number of the citizens of Phila- powers of the government, which had hitherto been 
delphia as he passed through their city, were anx- | engrossed by the rich, and give the people that in- 
ious of showing their respect for his services by @ terposing check which the alarming tyranny of the 
ublic entertainment, but he declined in the follow-| patricians made necessary. It was the first attempt 
ing reply: : : at a democratic, i. e. a people-ruling institution, and 
Philadelphia, Nov. 18, 1841. | in all its features, save that of unlimited power, 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge the | showed the humility of its origin. The Tribunes 
receipt of your kind letter, congratulating me upon myst be not only of the Plebeian order, but they had 
my return to my native country, and inviting me to no jnsignia of office, save a kind of beadle, who went 
a public dinner at such time as may best suit my pefore them; were not allowed to use a carriage, had 
convenience. Few things would have afforded me yo tribunal, but sat on benches. Their doors were 
more pleasure than to have had it in my power to open night and day for the people to prefer their re- 
have met so many of my personal and political quests or complaints. They were not allowed to en- 
friends, and availed myself of the opportunity of ex- ter the senate, and were not even dignified with the 
pressing to them in person my grateful acknowledg- name of magistrate; as designed by Sicinius, it was 
ments for such a manifestation of confidence and the mere unadored majesty of the people’s voice, as- 
kindness. — Continued indisposition, however, from similated to the lowly pretensions of the people, the 
my late distressing voyage, and engagements which yicible exponent of their will. These popular traits 
Iam unable to control, will deny me this pleasure, ‘ qiq not, however, long remain. The grasping ambi- 


and I must throw myself upon your indulgent kind® tion of some, the restlessness for change in others, 
ness to excuse me for declining your proffered invi-| 


tation. 

For the too favorable estimate gentlemen, which 
you are pleased to place upon my conduct and ser- 
vices, and the undiminished confidence expressed in | 
my principles and future course, I pray you to accept | 
my warm and grateful acknowlegments. These ser- | 
vices, and greater, had I possessed the ability to ren-| 
der them, were due to my country, and its approba- | 
tion my only reward. I receive, therefore, the dis- 
tinguished honor you do me, with all the sensibility 
that the subject and a sense of duty can inspire, en- | 


} 4 e~ | or Plebeian, dared oppose it, was immediately led to 
hanced as it has been by the very kind and flattering prison to answer for his crime. And so sacred were 
manner in which it has been done. AndI do not 


_the persons of the Tribunes, that whoever hurt them 
utter words of mere form and ceremony, when I 


: _was held accused, and his goods were confiscated. 
assure you, that next to my native state, there is no 


‘ : . 'Sylla was the first who resisted the gross encroach- 
part of the union from which such a compliment ments of the Tribunes; but on his death they regain- 
could come with greater welcome, than from the de- ¢q their influence, and henceforth it became but the 
mocracy of Pennsylvania. Who is there that ought too] of ambitious men, who used it to the almost ruin 
not to feel proud and flattered, when such men come of the state. Such was his abuse, that, as Cicero 
forward to cheer and honor him with their approba- | says, the popular assemblies became the scenes of 
tion and confidence? In returning, gentlemen, after yiolence and massacre, in which the most daring and 
an absence of so many years abroad, I may yet be | iniquitous always prevailed. ‘The perversion of the 
permitted, I hope, to say that I return not only un-| original design of the veto was now completed by 
changed in heart and sentiment, but more devoted the arts of the Emperor Augustus, who got the tri- 
than ever to my country, and to those principles and | 


‘ , ; bunitian conferred on himself, which concentrated 
doctrines of our re ublican fathers, upon which I in his person the entire an uncontrolled disposition 
have acted for the last thirty years, and which are | of the state. This was the first instance of the com- 


identified with the whole course of my public life. | pination of royal and veto power, and its assumption 
These are the principles which I shall continue to was all that was wanting to make the king a tyrant. 
cherish, and carry with me to the grave, and upon | From this time 1t was conferred upon the emperors, 
the maintenance of which, in my opinion, depend | though the Tribunesstill continued to be elected, with- 
the success and triumph of our free institutions. | out, however, the exercise of tribunitian power, until 


I request, gentlemen, that you will accept, indivi-| the time of Constantine,when the office was abo- 
dually, assurances of the cordial esteem and re-| jjched. 


t, with which I have the honor to be, your obe-| : , 
dent and faithfulservant, | A. STEVENSON. The early operation of the veto power in Rome 
To Messrs. Dallas, Ingersoll, Gilpin, Rush, Vaux, Pen- was good, the subsequent disastrous. At first it pro- 

niman, Ash, &c. &c. esqutres. tected the people, gave them a voice in the legisla- 
’ ’ tive assemblies, and secured their liberties; ultimate- 


: ly it oppressed the lower orders, excluded them from 

THE VETO POWER. the councils of the nation, and made them the pas- 

sive instruments of power-lusting demagogues. The 

THE VETO POWER—ITS HISTORY. first civil blood shed at Rome ‘a the tind of Tibe- 
From the Savannah Georgian. 

The veto power originated with the ancient Ro- 


rius; the Tribune battling, imprudently indeed, 

against the oppressions of the nobility. The last 
mans, and was the first essay of the common people | put closed the sanguinary series of intestine wars 
of the republic towards the securing of their proper | , 
liberties. The Plebeians, having been oppressed by | 














selves a greater evil than they remedied, and their 
authority was more tyrannous than the edicts of those 
they were created to oppose. 

Veto became a word of despotic power. The de- 
crees of the senate, the ordinances of the people, the 
entire arrangements of the government bowed to its 
supremacy; and such was the force of the word, that 
not only could it stop the proceedings of the magis- 
trates, which Cesar well calls “extremum jus tribn- 

















created continued and tragically ended by the very 


sige ~ Seedbre od | perversion of that power which was at first designed 
the nr bw ae ie a of Sicinius, 260 | to give peace and unity to the Roman 2 tag So 
apr ec y iy np msn ey beng soe | true has it ever been, that the delegated power of 
i Socrates. Ghocand: would not ranch alg | the neople ee aha has always reverted to their 

. : oo own destruction. 

the city until they had received from the Patricians| from the simple wank at Shines egg vagal 
—, — their demand, = the solemn assu-/| exercise of its rights in Rome, we are sdeaeed 
ranee, that the common people should elect magis-|to come down to : 
trates, whose persons should be sacred and inviolable, modern times, end cite a few 


instances of its adoption i i 
to whom they could commit the protection of their states. . <5 a SN 


soon abused the power; the Tribunes became them-. 


norum,” but, whoever, senators or consul, Patrician | 


. , ——————2 
The king of Great Britain possesses the veto right, 


/upon the resolutions of parhament, though no jn. 
stance of its exercise has occured since 1692, |, 
fact, constituted as the British government is the veto 
_is entirely unnecessary. Such is the powerful agen. 
cy of money and influence, that they will prevent 
the passage of any law obnoxious to the crown, and 
the king can, through his ministers, so trim and sha 
the proceedings of those bodies, as to accommodate 
them to his views. While, on the other hand, the 
taking away responsibility from the monarch, ang 
resting it with the cabinet, which varies, with the 
changes of public sentiment, never creates an emer. 
gency for the exercise of the royal tive. The 
same power is vested with the king of Norway, but 
if three successive Storthings or Diets repeal the re. 
solution or decree, it becomes a law without the 
king’s assent, though he may have negatived it twice 
before. As the Storthing, however, sits only every 
third year, the veto of the king, though it may not 
eventually be ratified, has yet a prohibitory on any 
given law for six years. It was thus that nobilit 
was abolished in Norway in 1821. The king had 
twice vetoed the law, passed by the Storthing, against 
the further continuance of the nobility, but the third 
Diet confirmed the resolutions of two former, and the 
law became established, notwithstanding the royal 
negative. 


The constituent assembly of France conferred the 
_veto power on the king in 1789, but the very first ex- 
|ercise of it proved hisruin. It was preposterous for 
/such a body, and at such a time, to make such a pro- 

vision in the constitution they were then passing, and 
| as affairs then stood, when judicious temporising, and 
| not royal prerogative, was required. It was equally 
| preposterous in Louis to employ it. It but showed 
_the waywardness of the popular will, which could at 
| one time grant such a right, and at another punish the 
| exercise of it. The negative is, however, held by the 
| present king, though it has never yet been put into re- 
| quisition. 

By the constitution of the Cortez, the king of Spain 
was vested with the same power, and it still formsa 
| provision of the Spanish government. In Poland the 
veto power assumed another shape. It was centred 
not in the king, but in the former republic. Each 
member of the Diet could by his Nie Pozwalam (I 
_do not permit it) prevent the passage of any resolu- 
| tion, and defeat the operations of the rest. On the 
partition of Poland, Russia confirmed this liberwn 
_ veto to the Polish assembly with the sinister design of 
| thereby frustrating any effective or independent le- 
_gislation; well knowing that in its then distracted 








| state, the continuance of this individual veto would 
| be, as it proved, destructive to harmony of action and 
unity of design, and the Nic Pozwalam of the Polish 
| representative has been but an apple of discord to 
| that noble but suffering people. 

Upon the proceedings of the American colonial 
assemblies, there existed a double negative, or veto; 
one vested in the royal governor, the other in the 
king. By the royal governors the right was often 
exercised, and the king frequently signified his dis- 
allowance of acts which had not only passed the co- 
lonial assemblies, but even been sanctioned by the 
governor. This feature was one strongly set forth 
as a prime grievance, in recounting the injuries and 
usurpations of the British monarch, in the Declaration 
of Independence, and its exercise was highly repug- 
nant to the interests of America. 

Dr. Franklin in the debates of the federal con- 
vention, thus shows the influence of the veto power 
under the proprietary government of Penn: 

‘The negative of the governor was constantly 
made use of to extort money. No good law what- 
ever could be passed without a private bargain with 
him. An increase of salary, or some donation, was 
always made a condition; till, at last, it became the 
regular practice to have orders in his favor on the 
treasury presented along with the bills to be signed, 
so that he might actually receive the former before 


scalping the western people, and notice of it arrived, 
the concurrence of the governor in the means of sell- 
defence could not be got until it was agreed that his 
estate should be exempted from taxation; so that the 
people were to fight for the security of his property, 
wl.ilst he was to have no share of the burdens of tax- 
ation.” ; 

At first sight, then, it appears strange that the fra- 
mers of our constitution, when they were originating 
anew government, which should combine the expe- 
rience of the past, without borrowing any of its de- 


which had proved so baneful, and which had already 
been so strongly reprobated. But such was the fact. 
The war of the revolution over, the articles of con- 
federation alone bound the states together, and’ the 
re-action which tock place in several places urgent 
ly demanded some new form of compact more ade- 
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for the of government, and more con- 
sonant with the altered condition of affairs. Upon 
the 25th May, 1787, the federal convention met in 
the city of Philadeiphia. Having organized them- 
selves by the choice of proper officers, and the adop- 
tion of necessary rules, Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, 
opened the business of the convention by proposing, 
on the 29th May, a series of resolutions, embodying 
his views as to what the crisis required; and on the 
same da a Charles Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, laid fore the delegates the draught of a fede- 
ral government, to be agreed upon between the free 
and independent states of America. The veto power 
entered into the schemes of both these gentlemen, 
though centered by them in different points. The 8th 
resolution of Mr. Randolph says: 

“Resolved, That the executive and a convenient 
number of the national judiciary ought to compose a 
council of revision, with authority to examine every 
act of the national legislature before it shall operate, 
and every act of a particular legislature before a ne- 
gative thereon shall be final; and that the dissent of 
said council shall amount to a rejection, unless the 
act of the national legislature be again passed, or that 
of a particular legislature be again negatived by—— 
of the members of each branch.” 

The article embracing this feature in the draught 
of Mr. Pinckney reads thus: 

“Every bill which shall have passed the legislature 
shall be presented to the president of the United 
States for his revision; if he approves it, he shall 
sign it; but if he does not approve it, he shall return 
it, with his objections to the house it originated in; 
which house, if two-thirds of the members present, 
notwithstanding the president’s objections, agree to 
pass it, shall send it to the other house, with the pre- 
sident’s objections; where, if two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present also agree to pass it, the same shall 
become a law. And all bills sent to the president, 
and not returned by him within days, shall 

be laws, unless the legislature, by their adjournment, 
rey their return, in which case they shall not be 
aws.” 

Mr. Randolph’s views were evidently based on the 
suggestions of Mr. Madison; for that gentleman, in 
aletter to Mr. Randolph, a few weeks previous, 
urged the same idea of a negative by the national go- 
vernment, “‘in all cases whatsoever, on the legislative 
acts of the state, as the king of Great Britain here- 
tofore had.” 

The resolutions of Mr. Randolph became the basis 
on which the proceedings of the convention com- 
menced, and, as Mr. Madison says, ‘‘to the develop- 
ments, narrations and modifications of which, the plan 
of government proposed by the convention may be 
traced.” 

Let us, then follow out the discussions of this body 
until the suggested joint revision by the executive 
and judiciary became altered to the single negative 
of the president. On the 4th June the first clause of 
Mr. Randolph’s eighth resolution was taken up; but 
Mr. Gerry, from Massachusetts, doubting whether the 
judiciary ought tohave anything to do with it, moved 
to postpone the clause, and introduced the following 
amendment: 

“That the national executive shall have a right to 
negative any legislative act which shall not after- 
wards be passed by parts of each branch of the 
national legislature.” 


Rufus King, from Massachusetts, seconded the mo- 
tion, and the proposition of Mr. Gerry was taken up. 
Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, of New York, wished to strike out the latter 
clause, so as to give the executive an absolute negative 
on the laws; but, though supported by these gentle-- 
men, it was opposed by Dr. Franklin, Roger Sher- 
man, of Connecticut, Madison, Butler of South Caro- 
lina, and Mason of Virginia; and was therefore nega- 
tived. 








judges; and it was finally rejected. Two days after, 
at the conclusion of an animated debate, the subject 
of giving the national legislature a negative on the 
several state laws, which was first suggested to the | 
convention by:Mr. Randolph’s resolutions, aud subse- 
quently brought up for reconsideration by Mr. Pinck- 
ney and Mr. Madibon; was also voted down, three 
states in the affirmative, seven in the negative, Dela- 
ware divided. 
On the 18th of June, Mr. Hamilton offered to the 

convention a plan of government, in the fourth arti- 


ferred on the executive. The next day, Mr. Gor- 
ham, from Mass. reported from the committee ap- 
pointed to reconsider the various propositions before 
the convention, and the tenth resolution of that re- 
port says: ‘That the national executive shall have a 
right to negative any legislative act, which shall not 
be afterwards passed, unless by two-thirds of each 
branch of the national legislature.”” The convention 
proceeded to take up the several articles and clauses 
of this report, and it was not till the 18th July that 
the tenth resolution became the order of the day; it 
was then passed nem. con. On the 2lst, however, 
Mr. Wilson still entertaining his original views as to 
the union of the judiciary with the executive on the 
veto power, moved an amendment to the resolution, 
which gave rise to a most interesting debate, in which 
Mr. Ellsworth, from Connecticut, Mr. Mason, from 
Virginia, and Mr. Madison and Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris, of Pennsylvania, sustained the views of Mr. 
Wilson; and Messrs. Gorham, Gerry and Strong, of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Martin of Maryland, and Mr. 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, opposed them, and the 
amendment was lost. The original resolution, there- 
fore, was again passed. 


Having gone critically through with the report of 
the committee, the various resolutions which had 
been agreed to were, on Thursday, 26th July, refer- 
red to a committee of detail, to report on Monday, 
August 6th, a draught of the constitution. This com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Rutledge was chairman, re- 
ported on the day assigned, and ihe veto power was 
conferred by the 13th section of the sixth article.— 
This paragraph, as reported by the committee, came 
under discussion on Wednesday, 15th August, when 
Mr. Madison moved an amendment which revived 
the previously agitated question of uniting the judges 
of the supreme court with the president in his revi- 
sion and rejection of laws passed by congress. Much 
debate followed. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Mercer sup- 
ported Mr. Madison, and Mr. Pinckney opposed.— 
The amendment was lost—three states voting for it, 
and eight against it. Having thus surveyed the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, the constitution, amended, al- 
tered ‘and | pair was, on the 17th September, 
1787, signed by the convention,’and constitutes to this 
day the basis of our government., The veto power in 
this constitution is thus expressed, article 1, sect. 7: 

‘Every bili which shall have passed the house of 
representatives shall, before it become a law, be pre- 
sented to the president of the United States; if he ap- 
proves, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it 
with his objections to that house in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objections at 
large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it.” 

The first use of this constitutional power was by 
Washington, who, on the 5th April, 1792, vetoed the 
“representation bill,” which originated in the house 
of representatives. As this, from its priority, is an 
event worthy of extended notice, we give the circum- 
stance of the case, as briefly related by Jefferson, 
then secretary of state: 


— 


Randolph carried it to him, and told him we all con- 
curred in it. He walked with him to the door, and, 
as if he still wished to get off, hesaid: ‘And you say 
you approve of this yourself?’ *Yes, sir,’ says Ran- 
dolph, ‘i de, upon my honor.’ He sent it to the house 
of representatives instantly. A few of the hottest 
friends of the bill expressed passion, but the majority 
were satisfied, and both in and out of doors it gave 
pleasure to have at — an instance of the nega- 
tive being exercised. ritten this the 9th April.” 
This was in Washington’s first term. Again elect- 


cle of which the veto power was unqualifiedly con- ee he again, on the Ist March, 1797, vetoed the bill 


the house of representatives for a military estab- 
lishment. Neither the elder Adams nor Jefferson 
employed it. President Madison vetoed the following 
bills, all but the bank bill originating in the house: 

February 21, 1811. Church in Alexandria. 


February 28, 1811. Baptist church. 
April 12, 1812. Judicial bill. 
November 6, 1812. Naturalization. 
January 20, 1812. United States bank. 
March 3, 1817. Bonus bill. 


President Monroe, om the 4th of May, 1822,"vetoed 
the bill of the house of representatives ‘‘for the pre- 
servation and repair of the Cumbeland road.” 

Following on the views of President Monroe in his 
veto, President Jackson also put his first veto, May 
27, 1830, on the ‘‘Maysville road bill” from the house. 
Also, on the 3lst May, 1831, ‘‘an act to authorise a 
subscription of stock in the Washington Turnpike 
company.” 

December 17th, 1831.—*‘An act making appropri- 
ations for building light-houses, light-boats, beacons, 
monuments, placing buoys, and for improving harbors 
and directing surveys.” 


Louisville and Portland Canal company.” 
July 10th, 1832.—*‘An act to modify and continue 


the United States.” 

December 6th, 1832.—‘*An act providing for the 
final settlement of the claims of states for interest on 
advances made to the United States during the late 
war.” Thesame day he also vetoed the harbor bill. 

December 5th, 1833.—‘‘An act to appropriate, for 


lands of the United States, and granting lands to cer- 
tain states.” 

In 1834.—‘‘An act for making an appropriation 
for improving the navigation of the Wabash river.” 

June 9th, 1836.—A bill fixing a day for the meet- 
ing of congress. 

And on the 3d March, 1837, virtually vetoed the 
currency bill of the senate. 

President Tyler vetoed, August 16th, 1841, the fis- 
cal bank bill, and on September 9th, 1841, the fiscal 
corporation bill. 

Such is a plain history of the veto power. As it 
respects the several states, the executive in some 
have the power, inothersnot. Those which possess 
the negative power, such as is given to the president, 
are New York, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souriand Maine. The other states do not have it at 
all, or the bill when returned by the governor may be 
re-passed by a mere majority. 

Of the ten presidents, five have made use of the 
veto power, and five have not. 





The following paragraph in relation to the presi- 
dent’s veto, is taken from a late number of the Lon- 
don Times. 


‘‘Mr. Tyler, the new president, elevated to that 





“April 6th.—The president called on me before 


then fell on the representation bill, which he had now 
in“his possession for the 10th day. 
given him my opinion in writing, that the method, of 





Mr. Butler and Dr. Franklin then wished to give a 


suspending instead of a negative power; but this was | 


overruled, and the blank of Mr. Gerry’s resolution 
was filled up, sub silentio, with two-thirds; and the 
question being taken on the motion, as thus stated, it 
received the votes of eight states, Connecticut and 
Maryland voting in the negative. On the 6th June, 
according to previous notice, Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Madison moved to reconsider the vote, excluding the 
judiciary from a share in the revision and negative of 
the executive, with the view of reinforcing the latter 
with the influence of the former. But though Mr. 
Madison urged the plan of associating the judges in 
the revisionary function of the executive, or thereby 
doubling the advantages and diminishing the dangers, 
and as enabling the judiciary better to defend itself 


against legislative encroachments, it was as eloquent- 


] opposed by Mr. Gerry and others, who thought 

at the executive, while standing alone, would be 
more impartial than when he could be covered by 
the sanction and seduced by the sophistry of the 


appointment was contrary to the constitution. He 
agreed that it was contrary to the common under- 
standing of that instrument, and to what was under- 
stood at the time by the makers of it; that yet it would 
bear the construction which the bill put; and he ob- 
served that the vote for and against the bill was per- 
| fectly geographical—a northern against a southern 

vote—and he feared he should be thought to be tak- 
‘ing side with a southern party. I admitted the mo- 
‘tive of delicacy, but that it should not induce him to 
do wrong, and urged the dangers to which the scram- 


I had before! 


office without any popular election, by a dispensa- 


breakfast, and first introduced some other matter, tion of Providénce, at least as accidental of the de- 


volution of a hereditary monarchy, has placed the 
veto upon a bill of immense importance, (for incor- 
porating a bank of the United States), which had 
passed both houses of congress, merely on the ground 
of his own personal convictions. in monarchical 
England, the sovereign has a veto, but it has never 
been exercised for 150 years; yet in democratical 
Ameriea, the decision of the people is intercepted 
from taking effect by the will of a single man, and 
that man not chosen for the purpose. 

‘‘In England the prerogatives of the crown are ex- 
ercised, not according to the private opinions of the 
sovereign, but under the advice of responsible minis- 
ters; but in America, the democratic king refuses his 








ble forthe fractionary members would always lead. 
‘He here expressed his fear that there would, ere 
long, be a separation of the union; that the public 
mind seemed dissatisfied, and tending to this. He 
‘went home, sent for Randolph, the attorney general, 
desired him to get Mr. Madison immediately, and 
come to me; and if we three concurred in opinion, 
that he would negative the bill. He desired to hear 
nothing more about it, but that we would draw up the 
instrument for him to sign. They came—our minds 
had been before made up—we drew the instrument. 


assent to a law because it is contrary to his indivi- 


| dual judgment. And, to make the case still er 
y3 


| this is done upon the great party question of the 
‘the very question which came uppermost during the 
‘late presidential election, and on which the con- 
'_stituency of the union had signified their will by re- 
| jecting the candidate who then professed views simi- 
je to Mr. Tyler’s, and elected one pledged to adopt 
an opposite course. Our readers will perceive that 
| we regard this matter merely in a constitutional point 
' of view.” 


‘**An act to authorise a subscription to stock in the: 


an act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of ! 


a limited time, the proceeds of the sales of the public | 
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Banx rrems. U. S. versus the U. S. Bank of Pa 
The Pennsiyvanian of the 23d says. “St. G. T. Camp- 
bell as counsel for jadgment creditors of the bank of 






the United aan has the debts due by Messrs. 
Webster, Biddle and Riddle. and also the alleged 
$99,000 deposite in. the hands of Messrs. Handy, L. 
Lage one others. The defendants, we learn, are com- 
Piee tg eptie wath sray be se tetbre tke people” 
at may be la t ople.” 
i ‘of ath nay be, aid ‘has ripe Hen a rul 


to show ‘cause why a new trial should not be granted in 
the case of the United States vs. bank of the U. States, 


has filed r : ; 
be ~ Bibb ery, Jate teller of. the Farmers’ Bank of 
Va.. 


Danvill against whom the grand jury found a true 
bill, on an indictment charging him with robbing that 
institution of $20,000 on the night of the 21st or 22d Au- 
st, has been tried and acquitted. On what ground 
oes not appear. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Schuylkill Bank 
was held at Philadelphia on Tuesday. It was stated 
that it had discharged all its habilities excepting the 
claim against it for the Lewis frauds. The report shows 
an excess of $360,000 of assets over liabilities. __ 

The amount of duties collected at Philadelphia dur- 





ing the year 1840 was 1,517,206 40 
or the first three quarters of 1842 1,507,770 99 
Difference only 9,435 71 


The Union bank of Mississippi, according to the Mis- 
sissippian, has made an assignment of all its effects to 
three of its creditors. ; 

New Orleans Bank. The committee to whom was 
referred the subject of resumption of specie payments by 
the New Orleans banks, have made their report to the 
board of bank presidents. It was accepted by them 
and referred to the several board of directors. The re- 
port recommends Nov. 1, 1842, as the day for the re- 
sumption of specie payments. Accompanying it are 
sundry recommendations relative to settling the balances 
now due by the banks to one another, and to become 
due, and to the future action of what are called the 
weak banks. On the last subject, it is proposed that the 
strong institutions shall furnish the means to the weak 
ones, to put themselves in complete readiness for re- 
sumption, and that the latter shall restrict themselves to 
a perfectly safe and prudent course, by drawing in their 
issues and confining their circulation to a low fixed 
standard, while it shall be the duty of the former to fur- 
nish to the community the mass of currency needed. 

The Detroit Adveruser says, ‘‘while the people have 
been suffering a shave of from 12 to 50 per cent. the 
banks have been growing fat. As an illustration; our 
own bank of Michigan, in 1839 owed the United States 
some $80,000. As the best mode of paying this debt, 
a a was a and by misrepresentation, ob- 
tained, from the legislature. Under this suspension the 
bank increased its circulation some one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred thousand dollars, with which flour 
and pork was purchased. This was sent to New York, 
and from its proceeds the bank paid off its debt to the 
United States, and then broke douwn—leaving this in- 
creased circulation upon the hands of the peuple.” 

The city of Buffalo is at present without any bankin 
institution. The Albany Argus states that the chancel- 
lor, on the application of the commissioners has granted 
an injunction against the Commercial bank of Buffalo— 
the last of the safety fund banks of that city, and the thir- 
teenth establishment (including free banks) that has been 
interdicted within the past twelve months. 


Buiosspure Coat. This coal, obtained in Western 
New York, is taking the preference over Liverpool bitu- 
minous coal, among the Atlantic steamers. The Ro- 
chester Democrat States that over 3,900 tons have been 
transported to New Ycrk this seasun. The Great Wes- 
tern on a late trip took about 50 tons; the next trip she 
took 150, and has ordered more for the next voyage. 
Captain Hoskin pronounces it equal to the Welch coal 
for general use, 25 per cent. better than any other bitu- 
minous cual he ever used. 


Burrer. The New York papers state that five hun- 
dred thousand pounds of butter are on the way to New 
York, via Erie canal, from Buffalo. The larger portion 
of this supply is from Ohio. 


Carro. It is stated in the Sangamo Journal that the 
state has now become specially interested in Cairo city, 
at the mouth of the Ohio. It is said that at I,ondon, 
— of the Illinois bonds have been exchanged for Cairo 

onds. 


Corton makxket. Notwithstanding the price of ex- 
change on London, the price of cotton im New York re- 
mains unaflected and the article is dull at former quota- 
tions. 

At New Orleans, on the 17th instant, the quotations 
were: (Liver classification)—ordinary Mississippi and 
Louisiana 8{; middling 83a83; middling fair 92; fair 10; 


fully fair 10}; good fair 11a113; good and fine 12}. The| ®® 


sales ran from 1,200 to 3,000 bales per day, and prices 
were well maintained. The news by the Great Western 
was eric received. The stock was 87,495 bales. 
At Mobile, on the 18th instant, fair is quoted at 9310; 
middling fuir 9a93; ordinary 7328. Holders firm at those 
rices, 16,408 bales against 11,762 same time last year. 
he Mobile Advertiser says that the crops have suffered 


een Sasa 


| by. frosts, and estimates that the receipts at that port 
Wittens 325,000 bales. 

Dearus, during the last week in New York 146, of 
which 49 were under 2 years of age, 27 died of consump- 
tion. In Philadelphia 104, of which 37 were under 2 
years, and two over one hundred years, 19 died of con- 
sumption. In Baltimore 48, of which 11 were under one 
year old, 10 were tree c , and 2 slaves. 


Execrions. Reported returns for all the counties in 
Mississippi but six, shove Tucker's (V. B.) majority to be 
1,754; and the Vicksbu 
counties shall have voted as they did two years ago, the 
majority will stand at 2872. 


Excuancss have been unfavorably affected during the 
week. Notwithstanding upwards of six millions of dol- 
lars have gone out in specie from the single port of New 
York within the last four months towards keeping down 
the balance against us, which low tariff has invited, yet 
even these oe remittances have not sufficed to pre- 
vent foreign exchange from advancing, and the avidity 
to obtain specie of course increases. The Boston and 
New York banks have been drawing on London to a 
considerable amount this week, and yet the premium ad- 
vances. 

Domestic exchanges have also become worse. New 
York on Boston 993; on Philadelphia 43; Baltimore 33; 
Virginia 63; North Carolina 43; Charleston 13; Savanna 
22 Columbus 9; Macon 11; Florida 425; New Orleans 
4; Mobile ot Tuscaloosa 10; Nashville 11; St. Lewis 
104; Louisville 83; Cincinnati 12; interior of Ohio 13; In- 
diana 12}. . - 


Fires. At St. Johns, New Brunswick, on the 22d a 
fire broke out which was still raging on the 24th, and the 
wind blowing heavily. fo 

All south Market wharf, and the buildings down to 
Whitney’s wharf, and from Prince William street to the 
water have been burnt. Also the new Market House, 
(into which large quantities ot goods had been carried for 
safety), together with forty vessels, have been burnt, in- 
cluding five large ships. 

A fire occurred at New York on the 20th instant, by 
rien it is stated that $300,000 worth of tea was de- 
stroyed. - 

The loss of property by the late fire in Vicksburg is 
estimated at $60,000. 

The woods in the Great Dismal Swamp and its tribu- 
taries have been on fire for several days. Much valuable 
timber had been destroyed; and the fire epgponched the 
line of the rail road, a few miles from Suffolk. 

At Providence on the 20th a fire destroyed property to 
value of $10,000 and on the 22d about $15,000 worth was 
destroyed. 


Four, notwithstanding shipments were making of 
10,000 barrels for England, had declined during the week 
in the New York market. Genesee is now quoted at 
$6 623 and other western flour in proportion. 

The quantity of flour and wheat delivered from the 
Erie canal during the third week in November, at the 
places named below, is as follows, viz: 








bls. Flour. Bhis. Wheat. 
Schenectady . 532 1,727 
West Troy 24,299 34,960 
Albany 53,436 7,964 
Total 83,317 44,650 


A similar depression has taken place in the Baltimore 
market where it is now quoted at from $6 123 to $6 50, 
according to quantity. 

The inspections of the week in Baltimore amount to 
15,485 barrels and 426 half barrels. 


FortiricatTions. From a debate in the British house 
of commons on the ordnance estimate, we find that the 
enormous sum of £270,000 has been proposed for the 
purpose of erecting fortifications at Kingston, U.C. One 


£70.000, and in June last £25,000 were appropriaied for 
the purchase of land for extending the works. 


],BEL SUITS AGAINST EDITORS. Cooper, the novelist 
brought suit against the editor of the Albany Evening 
Journal for remarks made in that paper upon some of his 
writings. The case was decided last week. ‘The editor 
detained by the illness of an only child would not leave 
its bed side, and Cooper refused to permit the case to go 
id a day or two; judgment was given by default ce 

On another such suit against the editor of the Courier 
and Enquirer a trial was had, and the jury after a lon 
absence, returned to court and the foreman announce 
that from the time of quitting the room eleven of the jury 
were for or ny het one wasfsuch an obstinate fellow 
that he believed he never would agree—and the jury 
were discharged. The New York American says: “In 
the course of the trial, Mr. A. L. Jordon, the counsel for 
the Courier, consumed several hours in reading portions 


.of Mr. Cooper’s works, in which he libels the men, wo- 


men, manners and institutions of our own country, ac- 


com ss the reading with such scathing comments 
r. Jordan so well knows how to apply.” 


Cuartes F’. Mircuert has been tried at New York 
and found guilty of the forgeries for which he has been 


indicted. He has appealed to the supreme court on a 
point of law. 





Pork was selling at Maysville, Kentucky, on the 20th 
at $1 50 gross weight, and at Cincinnati at $1 50 per 
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Whig, says if the remaining six, 


casement redoubt has already been built at an expense of 


season for $1 25 to 1 50. 

















neat pork is quoted. at $2a2 25-at Lexington 
tucky. 
he’ Alton, Illinois Telegraph says $2 is the highest 
price there. er 
The Message states that in Illinois, where $3 62 was 
paid for pork last seaSon, it has been offered the present 
Prices have not been so low for the last 18 years. 
The Gallipolis Ohio Journal of the 11th, states that 
within the last two or three weeks, upwards of 12,000 


hogs have passed through that place for the eastern mar. 


ket. Somevof the drovers numbering as high as 3,000 
and upwards, and generally were in good order. 
Pe ates prices this week range from $3 00 to 


Bacon is quoted at Mobile at 4a5 cents. 


Ratt Roap rrems. The rail road between Albany and 
Boston is now almost finished, and is my as over by 
dry ganda $10 per ton; grocerioe 8, las value ps 

r ton; eries $8; valu 
door $6 50; flour 50 conte b beteal , ee 


Rocusester. The manufacture of iron is carried on 
largely in this city. During the last , eight furnaces 
have cast into stoves, millgear, h ware, &c. 1,600 
tons, which, at an average of $90 per ton, amounts to 
$144,000, The copper, sheet iron and wrought iron 
manufactories are also extensive. 


Rice. Paddy, or rough rice is hereafter to be admit- 
ted into the kingdom of Great Britain, on payment of a 
duty of only one penny per quarter. 


Stocks have experienced a severe depression since our 
last. ‘The result of the Mississippi election has created a 
panic under which state stocks especially are exceedingly 
depressed. The question im that state at the late election 
was mainly as to sustaining the faith of the state by pro- 
viding for the interest upon its bonds which one party 
avowed a determination to do, whilst the other party as 
buldly avowed a determination to sustain the course 
which has been pursued by Gov. McNutt. The latter 
party has triumphed, and public confidence is sensibly 
affected under the apprehension that other states may 
fullow this lead. 

The amount of Illinois 6’s of 1870 sold in New York 
from the 15th to the 23d was only $42,000, at prices rang- 
ing from 34 to 43; much of it, no doubt, mere sham sales. 
On the 24th heavy actual operations occurred in them— 
ar were made as low as 26, and they are now quoted 
at <9. 

Indiana dollar bonds apparently changed hands with- 
in the above period, to the amount of $178,000, at prices 
ranging from 42 down to 34. On the 24th a considerable 
amount was sold at about 30, and they are now quoted at 
that price. Sterling bonds of the same state fell off near! 
in the same proportion. Other state stocks were dcomdnd, 
but bank stocks have also declined, especially those of 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania bank stocks sold on the 
24th at Philadelphia at 216 a 220; Gerard 173; U. States 
4a ‘3 Mechanics 21; N. bank ot Kentucky 73; Read- 
ing 3Y. 


Savine aigxs. It is said that the factory girls of Lowell 
have on deposite in the Savings bank, upwards of 
$305,000. ‘The whole number of depositors is 978, It 
is said it is very common for one girl to have $500 ot 
deposite. 


Scuuyixrti Cost. The tollowing table will show the 
amount of anthracite coal shipped this season, compared 
with the corresponding periods _ er. 














1841. 
Schuylkill, November 18, 421,876 568,164 
Lehigh, November 7, 208,375 110,040 
Lackawana, November 7, 138,420 171,320 
+e 768,671 849,524 
Remaining over from former 

years, April 1, 150,000 50,000 
918,671 899,524 


The increased supply this vear from all the anthracite 
regions will be about 100 000 tons, but still the amount 
of coal in the market this year will not exceed that of last 
year, owing to the small amount of coal in the hands of 
the dealers when the present season commenced. 


Specie. The packet ship Burgundy left New York 
for Havre on the 24th, with $25,000 on board. 

The Great Western left New York on ‘l'uesday with 
$256,000 in specie on board. Upwards of six millions of 
dollars have been sent to Europe from the port of New 
York within the last four months, and $1,130,000 during 
the current month, 


SreamMER. The Great Western left New York on 
Tuesday and will not return this winter. She took about 
30 passengers. » 


VenicLtes. The last returns made by order of the 
municipal council show that there are 53,481 vehicles 
employed in Paris, viz: 948 hackney and other four wheel 
public coaches, 1,533 public cabriolets, 10,000 four wheel 
private carriages, 11,000 private cabriolets, and 30,000 
carts, tumbrils, tracks and drays. There are also 34 927 
draught horses, but no more than 1,316 saddle horses. 


_ Wueat crors. All the notices we have yet met with 
in the public papers, represent the appearance of the 
wheat that is up as very promising. A friend from the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland tells us that the fly has al- 
ready appeared in the fields that were sowed early in the 
Peninsula. 
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